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l»UHiAlOK\ ^0^L 

I itA^ F to tliank iniin> /ncnU* of \\illiiiin Moms atiU 
■omo of bM mint intinuitA fncnH for ibc kind help 
thoj baro gi^en no m atK'aptiUK tonij;;;eki Ibo p<r 
trait of no manr-aidcd a man Tite wacDtuil factor m 
all tba limndiea of lui ftCtiWt} wa^ onJoiibtcdl} tbe 
pootio apirit in him. In atl tiling bo wa< a {loit- in 
vord» in Upeatry in cocialt m atnk b> rof^rtlin^ him 
pnnuini) u a (lOLt, occonlin^ to tlio empo of n ^uIlmlo 
in thM senes it is fiotiililo to piT«erTe the nglit unit\ 
of impression. It vouM bare boon eas; to load (Iio 
booV vitli an iniponne lulV of inrelorant letters ami 
Bnecdolea, Ilut it ii ho(>ed that ccc nom} r f the reader a 
attontion irlll lio eonntod in tbn case for a \iituo 
hi\cnMr Machad has hlurrcil tlioeiTeeVof his imuln 
ablo biogmph} of Atoms bj irrolorancin' Ouo leall) 
fails to underatond tbo lajiso of no earcful and aeholari) 
a vnter into an elaborato cDm|«nsoii lictirccn A\jUUin 
Moms and Pr Samuel Johiiron — a comjntison a 
sug{^to(l close likeness not a eontnut I It not onl^ 
bliira the picture 'tiut vitb mar^ of Aiorrisi old fnends 
Is sonply a luattor for unmixotl mirtlt A minor instnnco 
of the Mmo tendoncr to blnr tbo plctoro Is tbo cltAtion 
of Alias Charlotto M \on^ In the anmo miter aa a 
potent influence upon Moms ab tbo time when he vna 
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c\ohin" his lU'-'^ionatc e.iih Arthunan tlioani'? No 
niattci ^^hlt .lufhoiit} thcic iiiaj be foi h .i 
tion, it ^\oul(l be out of piopoition e\C(*j)t lu a bio 
giapb} l.ugc enough to cstiniite also the c" act influence 
ujinn bun of lJi.ulsln^\ s K ulw.iy Guide 

Too little IS better, and infinitely inoic Miggcstne, 
than too much of these details, just as tlu indication of 
a cune or a line in a drawing anil be completed In the 
e^e moic satisfactoi ily than a netvork of “niggling” 
“ Wlia’s yon ? Wba’s y on ?” evclaimed a .Scotch aerger 
(in a dialect aahitli I c innot icpicscnt), as Idioms enteiod 
his ehuich “ Wlin’s y on ? ” and he a lolonth shook the 
sleeae of the ministei a\ho hid hi ought Moms to look 
at the building “Canna ac tell me? Yon’s not an 
oidcenary' man ' Yon’s not an ordccnaiy mui >” The 
acrgei had, at any rate, the nght flan , and his brief 
instinctiac testimony’’ to the notability of the illogical, 
impetuous, idealistic, sensuous, and fieii being nho 
avalked as if the aaholo aaoild belonged to him, and 
earned the head of a Yiking on his burly , blue clad, 
seamanly’^, middle sized figuie — is it not the best ei'ti- 
cism possible, unless the essential man can be disccincd 
“behind all hindiance ” in the poetiy (collected or 
a’eiified lieie and there by external eaidcnce) aahich aaas 
the fullest expression of his real self ? 
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CHAPTER I 


£AB1.T TEAM 

WiLUAU MoEBts was bom at Elm Hoom^ WaltHnniitoir 
on the 24th of Abuch 1854 The Momsei were of 
WoUh ongla Hie gntul/ather was the fint of tho 
famflj to drop the Woleh Ap from life name. Bit bther 
t bill and dlseonnt iKoXer married Emma Shelton, the 
danghter of a raane teacher in orceater Their fint 
two children were girlc. Wniiom wm the eldest son and 
there woro the younger children \Vhcn he was six yenra 
old the Morrises left Elm House for Woodford Hall, on 
the other aide of Epping Forest It is s happy chaneo 
that his wholo childhood may bo scon at a glance^ as on a 
single splendid fragment of his own romancemmpurjilcd 
tap»k/ Abont tho year 1841 any ono wandering 
near Woodford HoU, within eight of the Tbamea with 
ita "white and ruddy brown aaila morlng among com 
£alda” might hare been surprised by the rision of » 
early haired yonng kni^t in Altering armonr ridmg 
tbqmgh the strange glades of hornbeam on one of 
lltanlfi I pelfreya — a pony sneh as in Fairyland might 
hare been " tethered to a poppy or staUod in a trea* 
Bat here^ in hroad noon, it was pacing proudly bonoath 
£ 1 D 
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a greaved and breastplated young warrior from Joyous 
Gard, a child-champiou shining through the fairy fringes 
of that sunny nook of unspoilt England, like some virgin 
star through the blanches of Brocehande, in quest of the 
“ beauty folded up in forests old ” The small knight- 
errant was, of course, no ghost of Galahad or Percivale, 
but the future poet of The Earthly Faiadtsc, and his ago 
was about seven summers 

The prosaic explanation of all this is that a toy suit 
of aimour had been given to him , but as he made such 
use of it in rides about Epping Foresl^ we may safely 
assume that he was not loth to receive it , and, indeed, 
it seems the natural outcome, the glittenng crystallisa- 
tion of all the other external facts and features of his 
childhood’s kingdom — -that wonderful Wood beyond our 
World’s End nhich can be entered only upon the wings 
of poetry, but can never even be approached along the 
crawhng highways of reason 

An examination of Morns’s early life really does help 
to establish what one may call the spiritual continuity 
of it, and to show, for instance, that Mr Swinburne 
was justified in saying of Moms’s first volmne of poems, 
produced as it was under the dominating and imimnent 
wing of his elder friend Rossetti 

It seems to have been now lauded and now decried as 
the result and expression of a school rather than a man, of a 
theory or tradition than a poet. Those who so judged 
were blind guides Such things as were in this book are 
taught and learnt in no school but that of instinct Upon 
no piece of work in the world was the impress of native 
character ever more distinctly stamped, more deeply branded 

The authorised biogrjiphy tells us undeservedly that 
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Kb tbe ago of four AVIUuun Mom* had been deep in the 
WarerlQ7 Norol*. Probably this means that he liked 
looking at pietnres under tho mnlbeny tree that leant 
along tho lawn at Elm Honse and, in sneh a ease, those 
who know ehUdliood best and those who remember 
hloiriis later work best will alike find it dilBcnlt to 
decide whether tho printed words or the leaf-shadows 
that dappled tho pego made the deeper additional im- 
^cMion on his mind. At anp mte ho was a bad speller 
at a mneh later ago, and he delighted throughont bis 
boyhood in crude ghost^tones so that he is not to 
be regarded as an infant prodigy with a fine tute 
in litoratnre, bat simply at an im^nAtive ehfld who 
happened, among other adrentnres, to follow some en 
chanting title like /WpaimZ/rf or The £Jadt Dnrf through 
a polysyllable wflde ue**. Tho long words would become 
dark spooes and forest onles to bo peopled by his imagina 
tion with tho help not only perhaps of flinstrationa, but 
also of the batterflios and flower beds beyond tho book, 
in a way that no grownmp rMuioing ean follow How 
erer he most often hare chanced upon some mono- 
syllabio clash of swords or indden flash of armonr 
throngfa the tangled thickets of his dream-empurpled 
pflgnnuge. 

That the enTironment of his later ebildbood at Wood 
ford Hall Inflnenced Morris^ snbsequent work profoundly 
is beyond donbt, The self-contained modlanral system 
of the house, and the old festirals that it obsorred, most 
hare moant a good deal to the youngster who came to 
make it his playgronnd. Twelfth Night was one of tho 
great oeeanons of the year at Woodford Hall and the 
masque of St. Geo^ was always then presented with 
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considerable elaboration ’* The inducnce of this pervades 
Moiris’s first volume, and perhaps even the later vvoik, 
Love IS Enouffh It is piobably not too fanciful to say 
that some of the pcculiarlj vivid hunting, roasting, and 
feasting passages in Jo'^on .ind the cail} pait of Siffuid 
the FbfsKH^ deriv c some of then glamour from th.it earl} 
pioMmity of Epping Forest, and the f.ict th.it, .is a child, 
William Moiris was allowed to roast the rabbits and 
fieldfares he shot for his own supper It w.as .an afT.iir 
of the imagimition ev'en in those e<ai host davs, for we 
are told that his great ambition w as to slioot his game 
with bow and arrows, which is, as his l.iter ciitics would 
say moi e gi av el j , “to take up the dioppcd thrc.ads of 
the mediaival tiadition ” 

Another and peih.aps a more important fact is that 
Morris’s father had a great liking for the old churches 
in the neighbouihood, w ith their monuments and brasses, 
and that his young son used to acconipcinv him on v isits 
to them When he was eight ye.ais old, William ^lorris 
was taken to see Canterburj On the same holiday he 
saw the church of Minster in Thanet, and it is said that 
fifty years latei, never having seen it in the interv.al, 
he described the church in some detail from that 
memory “Gothic .architecture” could have been little 
more than a romantic phrase to him at that .age Yet 
one may conceive that if his father really lov cd it and 
spoke simply to him about it, a spue might seem more 
bke a soaring prayer th.an anything built vvath h.ands, 
even to so young a child At an}'^ laite the gloiipus 
impression that the indivadual scenes left upon him is 
indubitable It must be remembered that they meant, 
at the very least, great p'jllars, dark aisles, stained glass, 
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nod dim neb strcnmiog ligbu oror cold mjttenoQi 
tombs. It must bo romombercd that they meant ennoiu 
iDsenpUons and stnuige reenmbent fignies in otemol 
ormoor vith frozen svonls and stark uptinned feet. 
The rnomoi} of it certamtj snmv'os m the Gnenerere 
Toltune, ond gi^os it naeh of its atmosiihcro. It is 
enrioos, for instance hotr the dnmb stone of King 
Arthur I tomb Bccn>« to make almost a third ebameter 
in that wonderfol inteniev betircen Lanncolot and 
Onenorcre. The tomb itself is haitlly mentioned bnt 
the reader gradually gets an almost physical reahsation 
of its palpable and stony ] icaenc& To write some of 
the poems in that book it was coi tainl^ necessary for the 
anthor to bo one who had realised what stone snrfhccs 
and tombs are, as chQdrcn realue them, and make friends 
with them physically by wandering amongst them, 
touching them, and finding here Uiat they are iccnmld 
in the ahadows, or there that they ore Tram in the snn 
Blent with other and later influences, too there are 
distinct traces tfarongbout that book of the influence of 
these eariy scenc% in a certain lapidary quality in the 
etyle. There ia no poem in English — inan> os there aro 
dealing directly witli the euhjcct^tliat gircs what one 
may call the sense of toralis in the way that The Chapd 
in Lifonett gi^es it, tltough hero tbo subject is not 
directly mentioned at all And though it was in later 
yean that kloms aeqnirod his knowleilge, it wu prob- 
ably his ehfldboods virid seose-imprcssions that garo 
tl^e glamonr to the Ima^ paraing through his mind 
when he wrote 

Edwanl tbs Ktag is ilssd, at Westmto ter 

Tbs esiren ameetb Um rails et hli leag beard. 
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At any rate, thougli this atmosphcic 11111011 peiiades 
the whole of Moiiis’s fiist volume may he said to belong 
to the Pre-llaphaelite manner, it belongs also to a legion 
which the other Pie-Eaphaclite pools loft comparatively 
unexplored a region into nhich it may quite faiily be 
said that Moms first iiandered in his own childhood, 
and apart from any influence but that of his own 
father 

It IS hardl}^ possible to exaggerate the lalue of what 
one may call eaily sense-impiessions to the maturcr 
mind of the artist, wherein very often they seem to 
remain as a kind of unconscious fount and source from 
which ho 13 able to draw certain mysterious details of 
atmosphere, wonder, or fragrance details that liaidly 
touch the adult observer, yet 111 the w ork itself often 
make all the difference between platitude and what is 
called “inspiration”, all the difference between mere 
poetic or flowery stylism and that simple confronting 
of elemental and essential mysteries wdiicli, without 
effort, sees everything under “the light that never 
was on sea or land ” and is called “ poetry ” These 
early impressions do not always tally with the child's 
ordinary environment A childhood spent in London 
might as in the case of Dickens, or, in a subtler w ay, 
Rossetti impress the child chiefly inth smells of river- 
mud, or glimpses of human faces and the human drama, 
or the sensuous aspects of human life , and yet, on the 
other hand, its most glorious source of spmtual wealth 
might be the memory of a holiday spent in crawling 
through a jungle of golden grass, or, like a glimpse of 
some previous existence, some keen sweet smell of 
wild herbs in a wood ‘ In some cases, like that of 
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llotfetti, tlio mental harrect and the onrironmont do 
tollj The conntrj to RoMotti, rorcrung the ezpcri 
enee of hu own heroine, wat alwaji **far off Iiko a 
child • tale. His aloofnctf from paturo^ in that 
aeuo, baa a London ebtldbood written all over it 
Morrii, on the other band haa \Noodford Hall and 
the Tbamca conntiy for th« gcnninating centre of all 
hU work. It has been said that hit tea pictures in 
vend are tho best that can bo painted from tho thora 
One might say with gfooter tmth that they are tho 
best that can be painted from a boat on the upper 
Thames. The water the npples, cren tho <ii wares 
In them, smaek of tho Urnmcs. They no\ cr taste salt, 
nerer sting the check. The bombeami that grew 
ronnd TToodford Hall are not common In England 
but they am rety identifol in tho work of WjUlam 
Moms and it is worth while noting tho mystery they 
alwap bare for hhn, as in tho poem called iShomr/af 
Dnth 

nt did not itrilo «m blow 
For tho reemsto enar bebliul, 
la s phea vbera Ute bonbruas paw 
A pstb ri|;ht bord to flpd. 

For die borabeftai boogbe nriog to^ 

That tho twfllgbt mbeo U Ulwl. 

In tho ohildbood, too, of most ImpiCMlonablo people 
them sm usually one or two moments, erents, or land 
maria of which the memor) is as peculiarly and par 
ticulariy rivid throughout the wbolo of their li\es os 
wpre the footprints on the sand in PobiMim Cnaoe It 
is probable, for instance, that Stemnson In his child 
hood had been tremendooily Imprcsved, and perhaps 
temfled, by some blind beggar with a tapping stick 
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like those that appeal in Ticasuic Island and Knlnappcd 
Howevei that ina}' be, theic are two caily imprints 
upon the mind of William [Morris th.it probabl}' — taken 
with the rest of his caily cnviionment would count 
foi quite as much in determining his choice of the 
Middle Ages for his “form of style” as any later 
influence One of those is the f.ict that, w'hen ho lived 
at Woodford Hall, there w'oie stocks and a cage tlicie 
on a bit of wayside green in the middle of the vilhago , 
and ho himself h.as said, in a letter to Ins daughter, 
that ho used to regard them with consideiablo terror, 
and decidedly prcfoircd to w'alk on the other side of 
the load There is not the slightest doubt that this 
' eaily and im, aginative die.ad is responsible for the evtra- 
j ordinardy vmd sense of tenoi, w'lth logaid to such 

I instruments, which ho displays in Sir Petei Jlarpdoih 

End The second of these footpnnts on the sand ho 
has recorded in his Ledwe on the Lascj Aits of Life 

' Well I remember as a boy my first acquaintance with a 

room hung with faded greenery at Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, 
by Chingford Hatch, m Epping Forest, and the impression 
of romance that it made upon me 1 a feeling that alw aj s 
comes back to me when I read Sir Walter Scott’s Antxqiiaiy 
and come to the description of the Green Room at Monkbams, 
amongst which the novelist has w itli such exquisite cunning 
of art embedded the fresh and glittering verses of the 
summer poet Chaucer , yes, that was more than upholster}, 
believe me 

It IS possible that here we haie Moins’s first little 
private gateway into the greenwoods of Chaucer At 
any rate it is quite obvious that all his adventures were 
really his own, and that he made his ow n discoveries of 
beauty as he went along \his own winding path Many 
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of the dengne m the flower work of lus earlier wall 
papers were toggested the beoatifal drawings m 
Gerard i iTsrfial which he studied m a young oatnr 
olist at Woodford Hill Kot only wore hU sense' 
perceptions extremely aente, but his memory of them 
and all their associations was extraordinary To this 
day,* he said in his later years, "when I smell a may 
tree I think of going to bed by dayligbL” 

Homs’s father died in 1847 and m Febmaty 1848 
the boy was entered at Marlborough Coll^o, the but 
ronndmgs of which are as beantifnl and as foil of his* 
tone romance as the neighbonrhood of Fpping Forest 
Perhaps fuiUoately for a yonngiter of Homs s peeoliar 
temperament and gemos, the diseiphno at Mariborongb 
in those days was very loose and the hors bad mndi 
greater indindosl freedom than now exists at any 
pnbhe sohooL He was the better enabled to gang 
his ala gait by bii own physical strength and power 
fol indiridnahty and he seems to hare chosen a som^ 
what sohtary life. To a oertam extent bo was nnboyish 
and took no port in the ordinary sebool games. How 
he preferred to spend his spare tome may be gathered 
from a letter to hu outer whiub, excq>t for the absence 
of pnnotaatioD, is by no menna like that of a school 
boy of fifteen. After elaborately describing an anthem 
that he had heard on Easter Tne^y (mth more intorost 
m Its stnictaral beauty we may note, than in Its subject)^ 
he says 

On Monday I went to Silbary Hill which I think I 
tare told you hefore Is an srtJfidal bill made by the Britons 
DTit first I went to a plneo called Abary where there Is a 
DmUWI drele and a Bo™ « «strenAuent both which 
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encircle the town , originally it is supposed that the stones 
iieie in this shape , first one large circle then a smaller one 
inside this, and then one in the middle for an altar, hut a 
great many, in fact most, of the stones have been removed 
so I could not teU this On Tuesday morning I was told 
of this so I thought I vould go there again, I did and then 
I Mas able to understand how they had been fixed , I think 
the biggest stone I could see had about 16 feet out of the 
giound in height and about 10 feet thick and 12 feet broad 
the circle and entrenchment altogether is about half a mile , 
at Abury I also saw a veiy old church the tow er m as very 
pretty indeed it had four little spues on it of the decorated 
order, and theie was a little Porch and inside the porch 
a beautiful Norman doorway loaded with mouldings, the 
chancel was new and m as paved with tesselated pavement , 
this I saw through the window 

He then describes at some length what a water- 
meadow IS and how he went through one up to his 
knees m water, and had experiences which were 
probably recalled when he M'as wilting such poems as 
as The Haystack in the Floods 

He read widely while at Marlborough, and delved 
into many books on archaeology and architecture which 
he found in the school library The school had a 
High Church tendency and the influence of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement was then just beginning to be felt 
there strongly They had a trained choir which 
initiated Moms into the beauties of the older church 
music and deepened his inteiest in what one may call 
ecclesiastical art It has been said that he left Marl- 
borough a pronounced Anglo-Catholic, but it would 
probably be truer to say that he left Marlborough ,an 
artist ivith Anglo-Catholicism as one of his temporary 
foot-bndges to beauty 

In 1848 the family repioved from Woodford Hall to 
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Water HooM^WsItbaiutow irhich latter place aerred to 
deepen the boy a pAmliAr lore of nature and atrengthen 
hu peculiar manner of feeling it 

The home vai of the «une general tjpe aa Woodfind 
Htill, on a allghtly imaUer leale. Ita principal feature 
WBJ a great aquze hall pared with marble flaga from 
whldi a brood aquare ctalraue, floored and vafnwtitted 
vlth Sponlih ehettnat, led up to a large upper ball 
or gallciT ^ wl^oir aeata there he nacd 

to apend whole daja reeding^ both before and after he 
went to Oxford B^fnd the hoiue waa a brood lawn, and 
beyond ft the feature wMeb gare the home Ita n tn» e 
most of wnia for^ feet In brewlth aniroundtog an faland 
planted with a of aipena The moat was stocked 
with ptke and perch there the boja fished bathedy and 
boated In amniDer and sVafMt hi winter The island, rough 
and thidclj wooded and fringed with a unlh of hollies, 
hawthorns and eharteota, waa a sort of fairyland for all the 
children, who almost lireil on it. 

In 185*’ after a mr^i readuig with a pnrate tutor 
Uorris went up to Exeter College^ Oxford for the 
matneuIaUon oramiiiation. lie entonxl into rcfidence 
tbore in tbo Lent Term of 185S. At tho enwifujition 
In the Hall of Exoter It la mid that tbo boy sitting 
next to him, who bad como up for the aamo purpose 
was Edward BumeJouei. ^oror was there a more 
fitting euTlronmont than Oxford for two such natnrea. 
^0 beendful medueral dty that vision of groy 
roofed houses and a long winding street and tho sound 
of many bolls,* was an ideal nursery for their dreams. 
The authorised biography of hlomt speaks tomowhat 
unfavourably and hastily m this r^ard. Still " it 
sayi^ the Oxford of 1803 breathed from its towers 
the last enchantments of the Middle Agos and still it 
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offered to its most ardent disciples, m ho came to it as 
to some miiaculoiis place, full of youthful enthusiasm, 
thirsting after knowledge and beauty, the stony 
welcome that Gibbon had found at l\fagdalen, that 
Shelley had found at University, in the days of the 
ancient order ” The biographer hastens to complain of 
the looseness of the University discipline as leadily as 
he approx ed of the same fact at Marlborough , and at 
any rate it may be noted in passing that the satincal 
description of an average college lecture, which appai- 
ently forms pait of his criticism of the internal condi- 
tion of Exeter, was actually written of Pembroke It is 
conventional but really somewhat late in the day to talk 
of these schoolboy collisions with authority as if they 
were Promethean martyrdoms W'^hatevei the university 
system might be, schoolboy gemuses would always be 
in revolt against it , and to say that Morns “ never got 
over ” his treatment at Oxford is to indicate a fault in 
Morris rather than in the University AVhether he got 
over it or not, Exeter College secured an impoitant 
piece of his work foi its ovte chapel and gave it such a 
place of honour as aiij’’ artist might be proud to occupy 
If it be true that Morris to the end of his life remained 
bitterly piejudiced against the intellectual life and 
educational system of modern Oxford, it is certainly a 
fact that the Oxford life was the best thing in the 
woild for him The surroundings, the cloistered life, 
the libeity, the friendships with such kindred spiiits as 
Burne-Jones and, later, Mr Swinburne, the long talks 
and debates about art and literature, even the boating 
expeditions along the “lonely, far-off mother of the 
Thames,” placed their, great pait in making him all 
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that ho became. \Miether he knev it or not, Oxford — 
which was at least nnaeadenie enongfa to offer him its 
professonhip of poetiy — was olwajs the homo of hts 
art. It IS there that his work has strtiek deeiwst root. 
It IS thero that generation after generation of nndor 
gradoates reads the Dtfnet of OutRemt, and covers Its 
walls with reprodnetions of h^ work and that of Bnmo* 
Jones. Oxford, which after all moat hare a system 
eonld do httio moro than it actually did in the way of 
sympathy and oneonragoniest. If he were an excep- 
tional youth — of a land not known hoforo — the distmc 
tion was only pnrehased hy tbo fact that the masses of 
men are not exceptional Oxford not only provided him 
with an occasional narrow minded Don who sen ed those 
masses veiy well, bnt sho also gave him the painted 
manasenpts m the Bodleian, gave him Merton Tower 
and intr^uccd him to Knskin. If he wanted excep- 
tional spiritnol guidance — which is apparently tho 
ground of his complaint — It was an error on his part 
to feel bitterly prejudiced becanse bo eonld only get it 
In an exceptional way and from exceptional men 
Get it he did, and m an intensely stimnlating fashion 
that would have been impossible elsewbora Canon 
Dixon, another of Moms s Oxford friends and himself 
a writer of some fine verse^ has described tho Tenny 
soman enthns* «ni which prevailed at that tlmo in 
Oxford and the world 

All reading men were Tennyaonhns } all sets of reading 
men talked poetry Poetry was the thi^ { and H was felt 
wiA Joatlee that this was dne to Tennyson, Tennyson bad 
Invented a new puetry a new poetic BnglfA bis ttse 
of words was new ami r y pie^e that he wrote wu the 
conquest of a new wginn. 
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Morns tincl Ins friends i\cic ^^ont to gather together 
m one another’s rooms for the purpose of leading 
Tennyson, IMilton, Euskin, and Shakespeare aloud 
“Wo all had the fooling,” sa}s Canon Dixon, “that 
after Tennyson no farther dc^elopmcnt -was possible 
that u 0 wore at the end of all things in poetr} ” 

For the most jiart. Morns spent Ins %acations in 
going about to see churches in England and in France 
His first journey abioad uas made in 1834, to the North 
of Franco and to Belgium He became acquainted 
•with manj’' masterpieces of painting, and .dso u ith the 
churches of Amiens, Beauvais, and Chartres, uhich, 
says Canon Dixon, “he considered the noblest works 
of human invention ” 

Upon coming of ago he acquired the control of an 
income of £900 a year, a fact which enabled him safel> 
to occupy himself only iMth vhat interested him, 
though he had neier really done anything else Just 
as the French Revolution kindled dreams of social 
regeneration among the participators in the earlier 
Romantic movement, so now the Cnmean War in a 
minor way — set many hearts afire Many of the young 
Oxford men of that time might in all sincenty have 
echoed AVordsworth’s cry 

Bliss iras it lu tbat dawn to Tic alii o, 

But to be young was ver^ licai tn 

Tennyson published Maud in 1855, and it is a 
stnking illustration of the social ferment of the time 
The spirit of Darwin was brooding ovei the intelleatual 
world Creeds and systems were going more completely 
into the intellectual melting-pot than ever they had 
done before in England Nothing was a very sure 
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refnge for tho mindi of tbo f oangor idod— tnd c«|ieeiAUy 
of tho younger poeti — but the beauty of tbo nrible 
iroHd 08 rereoled ond mode endonog in art Tho 
Tinble irorld itself wu to bo their eaenmental wino 
and bread, their meone of eommunion with the TJnwen 
llo>ViTi was the prophet of tbo now religion, the 
religion of beanfy ” We noted aboro that Morm has 
been deecnbed as a Bi^ Churthman and lieoCaiholie 
when he eame up to Oxford but it may veiy eon 
fidently be affirmed that it wat the religion of beauty 
rather than tho beauty of any one particular religion or 
erood that appealed to him. It ie the robgion of bofiuty 
that li Toieed m thoae remarkable renee which ho cent 
about thli timo in a lettA* to Connell Price. It ia 
{nterOiUng to compare them, for inrtanee; with tho 
earnest qaestfonlng of In iSemmam on the one band 
and the aeqnieseeneo of Newman on the other JFVom 
one point of new Homs seems to end where the 
rehgion of the iciest beguis. He mlJy ignores the 
priest to whom he declares he u listenin;^ and^like all 
poets he finds his religion (perhaps without knowing 
it) mnch nearer than any ernd eonld bring it to him. 
From another point of new Moms b^ns whore tho 
priest ends. He is r^arding certain earthly details as 
Wordsnurth r^;tidod cartbly cunsets and daises, and 
ereiy detail has a nccamental value 

Twit la C3iai^ on lUai SmiiUy 
IMnlag vlut tbs pttat lUd mj 
Of tba Uh that did balnj 

Hut tht thoaght did eanu to ms 
How tho oUrtt atod to be 
Oreviog la 0*tfi««tnanB 
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Tlmt the Uiotigliis Mpon me came 
Of the lantern's stcadj flame, 
or llie softl} nluspercrl natne , 

or lion Kiss and nords did sound 
While the olircs stood around, 

While the rohe laj on the ground 

Canon Dixon has dcsciibcd the discovciy of ]\rorns 
as a poet 

One night Grom Price and I nent to Exclei and found 
him mill Burne-Jones As soon ns nc entered the room, 
Burnc Jones exclaimed mldlj, “ He’s a big poet 1” “Who 
IS ? ” asked we, “ WI 13 , Topsy • ” 

This was the name Bninc-Joncs had gnen Morns from 
his dark mass of ler}' thick curl}' h.iir Thereupon 
Morris lead his first poem, The IFiUoio and Vie Bed 
Chjf — a poem which lias not survived, but appaiently 
made a \ery strong impression on its hearers as some- 
thing very original, now, and strikinglj’^ beautiful 
They all expressed their admiration, and Morris re- 
marked, “Well, if this IS poetry, it is very easy to 
ivxite ” “ Thereafter,” says Canon Dixon, “ for a term or 
tvro he came to my rooms almost eioiy day with a new 
poem ” Many of these poems (some of w’hich appear 
later in his first volume), together with some sinking 
little effbits at prose romance, which might almost haie 
been wiitten b}*^ some medimval Edgai Allan Poe, were 
printed in the Oxfoid and Cambridge Magazine, which 
Moms and his friends founded in 1856 Like most 
University periodicals it only survived for twelve 
months, though it leceived the goodwushes of Tennyson 
and three of Rossetti’s finest poems appeared in it 
Nineveh, The Bletscd Damozcl, and The Staff and Serial 
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THE DEFENCE OT QUENErSBE 

Eirlt in 1657 RouetU irrote in an extremely rtmark 
able letter to a fnend 

Two jroaDg men, projsclon of TV (ktfcrd and Camhndg$ 
ilagasaUt hare Mcntlj eoma to town alM from OxfonI aa I 
are now Jtrj intimata fnenda of mine. Their namea are 
Uorria and Joaea. Tbtj hare toned artiata in teed of 
taking op an/ other career to which the nnircnltj gener> 
allj and both ore men of teal geaioa. Jone^a deal^^ 
are niarreU of fintah and imaginatire detail, nneqnalled Xif 
an/thing anleoa parbapa Albert Dbrera fineat worka and 
lIoTTi% thoogb wltboQt pmetlee aa jrt, haa no loo power I 
fane/ He haa written aome real!/ wonderfol poetrj Umx 

Idter in the aame /ear, Rooetti wrote ngam 

Uotria haa aa jet done nothing in art bnt ia now boaflj 
painting hla flrat pietore, **&ir ’Natram after hla Illneaa, in 
the GoMen of Kin^ 5[ark*a Palace, reeogntaed bj the Dog 
hehadgirentokaeoItiftomthedrartaJ/ArikKr It la being 
done all ftom naton^ of omrae, and I bellera will ton out 
eapitallj 

Tho lengthily named pietnre foil abort of the hope 
of both tho ortut and hxa frionda, and KuasetU aftorwards 
came to bebero that Moms a abditica in tbia direoUon 
wero those of a deeoratire artist rather than of a painter 
17 0 
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of pictures in the ordinal y sense of the "words An in- 
teiesting side-light is hcic tlirown on Morris’s gusty 
sense of humour (a sense which those onlj' acquainted 
■with his published ■woik have often justifiably sup- 
posed to be lacking in him, though it Avas often present, 
as a sort of reaction, to an uproanous degree) Rossetti 
recounts how, a little later, on entering his friend’s studio, 
he saw a grotesque parody of the ambitious “master- 
piece,” rcAVorded thus 

“ Sudden Indisposition of Sir Tristram, in the Garden 
of King Maik^s Palace, recognisable as Colly w obbles by the 
pile of gooseberry skins beside him, icmams of the nnripe 
gooseberries devoured by linn while he was waiting for 
Yseult" 

In 1857 Moms returned to O-'cford ■with Burne-Jones 
and Rossetti to decorate the Aialls of the Oxford Union 
Debating -Hall This now famous scheme resulted 
rather disastrously, for before long the mural decora- 
tions began rapidly to fade “ Fi’^e come to my Oxford 
Union” was at one time a colloquialism among the 
Rossetti-Monis circle for the vanishing point in Avorldly 
means. The subjects of the “ frescoes ” were legends from 
the Arthurian cycle , and there is no doubt, of course, 
that to Morns’s preoccupation wnth the central subject, 
and to Rossetti’s enthusiastic medioevahsm, wo owe a 
great deal of the wonderful atmosphere and colour of 
The Defence of Giieneieie, that remarkable first volume of 
poems which appealed in 1858 

From the point of view which is mainly concarned 
Avith the career of Morns himself, the Oxford Union 
episode is chiefly of interest in that it brought Moms 
into still more intimate relations Avith the Pre-Raphaelite 
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ftrtiiU who helped to cxeeato tfao work. HoMetti, 
Dumo^ones ITaghee, Spcnecr Slanliopr IMnifp^ 
JInngerfonI Ftollen and alto with Mr SwinUime who 
had come np (o BalUol In I6.1O tfMl lia«I, of conne^ an 
eqaallj* great cntbailasm for the Artherian legenda 
lie fact that Monita head was often In demand aa a 
nodd for that of Sir Tnatnm or Sir Lancelot, and that 
tho forest of sunflowen behind which the head of 
Mr Swinhnme was painted is pncticalljr all that now 
snrrires of tho decoraUems is hardi/ of more Import 
ante than the glimpse wo get In one of Itame^oness 
lettenof the rlolcnt temper which the child In glltlenog 
annoor had bp thu time derclopcd. The child heart, 
as Morris and some of hU friends called ih became 
perhaps a somewhat consefons possemion of thnr man 
hood. 1 et fn the ease of Moms there Is no donU that 
he did possess It to the end of hh bfr and hli fits of 
temper aero as qnieklp orer and as easllj proToked as 
those of a ehikl The reappearance of the child in 
ermonr has an interest of Its own as desenbed bp 
Bame^onei 

For the parposa of oar dravleg we oftea nreded armonr 
and of a date and detlga so maeie that so namples cxlit«d 
for Dttr ue. Therefore Monii, who«e knowlAtge of all 
these thlegs seemed to hare beta tern la him, and who 
nerer, at anp baie neednl took* of refrrenro f r anpihing 
tet to work to make drtigai for an andsat kind of helmet 
called a bulaet and for a great lurcwt of ringed mall with 
a hood of mall aod Um tkirt cenisg telew the knees. 
TbeM were made for him tp a stout little smith who hat] a 
forge near the Chttle. Morrtfs rislU to the forge wm 
dallj tat what Kent* happeoed there we shall nrrer knew 
The eaeotmleri tetweea these two workmen were elwipa 
etabtom and engtp as fkr ae I ceold see. One aflenioon 
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■\\licn I ■\^as ■\\orkmg Ingh up at my picture, I lieaid a 
Btrangc Lelloumg in the building, and turning round to find 
tbe cause, saw an unuontcd Bight The basinet ■was being 
tried on, but tbe visor, for Boine reason, uould not lift, and 
I saw Jilorns, embedded in iron, dancing -wilh lage and 
roaring inside. Tbe niail-coat fame in due time, and uas 
BO satisfactory to its designer that the first day it came lie 
chose to dme m it It became him well , he looked very 
splendid 

Wc are also told how his fnond Price sat to Inm for 
a clay head uhich ho was modelling, and hou it uas 
never finished, because wheneier Moms giow impatient 
ho flew at it and smashed it up But though Morns 
did displa}' this pleasantly childish lack of philosophic 
calm, a great deal of legendary nonsense has grown up 
around it, and has even been sanctioned by the author- 
ised biography Mr Mackail relates the following 
story of the same period quite giavely and in peifect 
good faith 

At dinner one evening in George Street, Piinsep said 
something, whether uitcntionall} or not, uliich offended 
Morns Every one expected an outburst of fury But by a 
prodigious effort of self-control Moms siealloiccd his anger, and 
only hit his fori — one of the common four-pronged fiddle-pattcm 
Kind lohieh uas crushed and twisted about almost beyond 
1 ecognition 

On anothei occasion we are solemnly told that in a 
fit of rage he bit through a solid oak window-frame < 
These stories were simply the humorous exaggerations 
of his high-spirited young fi lends at the time Morns 
being so much of a child, u as almost necessarily oire of 
those lovable personalities who are destined to be the 
butt of their fnends to a cei tain extent , and this he 
pertainl^ was^ especially of Rossetti, who pone the Jess 
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rocognUcd lui real greatness. Even Hornsa melon 
choly pre-oeenpabon with the snhjoct of donth was a 
■ onree of mirth to his friends who assorted that ft was 
dao to his “ fear of going to helL” IVom tho time when, 
sarcastically commenting on tho profnsion of sunflowers 
with which hlorris had covered tho foreground of hU 
Union picture, Eossotti suggested that ho should help 
the other paintois ont of diflleuhics by fllhng up their 
foregrounds with seariot runnors — from that time to the 
pubheation of (he Veffunff when llossctti, with 

a flash of his old humour deliberately goaded AforHs 
into fury by declaring ho could really take no luterest 
in a man whoso grandfather was a dtngon Moms was 
etmtuiually having hu leg pulled,* and in man} cases 
we foor his biographor*i leg lias also been given a 
forreptiUous tug At an) mto wo have it on the 
authonty of ono of Momie most mtimato friends that 
Eossotti coined many of the wild myths that are ciren 
lated about Topsy s* behaviour in moments of emotion. 

Dnnng these months in Oxford were written the 
four chief poems which open tho volume ho published 
in the following year 1668. The Defence of Cuenemt 
roused very little interest in tho litomiy world at larger 
and its sale was OTf'Ccdlngly small, even for a volume 
of poetry To a certain extent the public indifloreneo 
was jostlflable. Taken by themselves^ at a time when 
Tennyson was plaeiag exqnisitel) ladd, because ex 
qnidtely constructed, poems before tho reading world 
those vogue and somewhat cluioUe modfaeval scraps of 
wind mosiei, The Blue Goeet Oelden ITtngs, and Ttn Ped 
Pom aerm the J/bea, certainly contained nothing of 
very great intrinsic importance cither to artists or to 
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thinkers It is only later that v c arc able to see then 
significance It is only •nhen Aie have read Jason and 
The Eaithhj Para(h% or at least ha\c become citizens of 
the V 01 Id vhich all Morns’s books ha\c helped to create 
for us, that v o have the smallest nght to turn back to 
The Defence of Gucncinc as in some vays one of the 
sweetest flowers of Moi n&’s work Had it been welcomed 
enthusiastically on its first appearance it could only have 
been on false grounds The atmosphere had not jet 
been created in which it could In e and breathe naturally 
There "was, however, dunng the ineMtable reaction 
against the overpowenng v eight and splendour of 
Tennyson’s work, a kind of artistic snobbery abroad 
which n ould vaguely proclaim Morris’s first little book 
to bo a mystorious revelation of some one true Church 
of Arthunanism unknou n to the greater poet’s more 
mundane mind How false that is .ind hou ungrateful. 
Morns (who, at that period certainlj', looked upon 
Tennj'son as a supreme master) would have been the 
first to protest. Mr Mackail, too much a master of his 
subject to attempt the exaltation of Morns at the expense 
of Tennyson, unfortunately seems by one or two remarks 
to support those who would adopt this quite false and 
quite unnecessary method of cnticism ^lorns recognised 
the limitations of Tennyson, said Canon Dixon It would 
be far truer to say that Moms was quite unaware of the 
breadth of Tennyson , and it is a curious fact that the 
poems of Tennyson which he admired most are those 
which Tennyson himself felt to be most juvenile, and^ in 
some cases actuallj’^ omitted from his collected works 
The influence of poems like Onana and The Ststeis is 
very marked in some of the poems of Morris’s first 
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Tolame, while a certain early TonnrMnian refrain Metxln 
almoat perfectly with aomo of tho moaie of Sforrua 
Chaptl la hfontst 

With la«an] ti^h I m« tht ua 
Fad# efflht jdll n om if ear 
Mf Lmt binU wbre the def li deat 
l<eekla( don to CiaKioL 
Seoelinre Inap tboo^U |m»e thieegh aj bred 
\ot lik a tomb U thi« mj 
\ tt eft I think that I am dead i 
The E^rofRtulett. 

>101111 • debt to Tennyront in fact, ii an immenoe one 
and it doc* not In the leaat detract from hit gmtnrte or 
eren hit originality tlat tbu ahoul 1 bo a<\ any more 
than would tho debt of a ton to a father Ilut the fact 
maainf that the man who wrote tn l/lreurMm, the 
LaUiid«fA( /Vmye the great OiU on tkf thotk of the 
Date of UdUnylon the Sorlhem Famtr and He 
PnafTfi, bad a range of which Mom« wm nnaware 
altogether Wntiog ont of a fall hearted adramtiion 
and enUmaiaam for the woric of Morria, it ceemi at the 
ontset more than erer neeeaaary for iit to emphaaieo 
thia No doubt Tennyton wrote Mime betd poetry but 
let oi rererse the method* of hi* entiea, and laho 
Sforma description of the lady who^ haring made the 
acquaintance of Jiossetti, 

Utfdisahan. 

Lars* b* th* eyn, and •Ilm and tali | 
itad am afa* tong from noon to neon, 

FW rtd rmn arrm tit moon | 

let n* compare that description with the solemn swell of 
Tennyson s majestie Mario ZF 4rtkur 
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So all (Inj long tlic noiso of battle roll'd 
Among tlio mountaini bj the wintci sea , 

Until King Artlmi's table, man b^ iiinn, 

Had fallen in Ljoiicssc about tlicir Loid, 

King Arthur then, hcattse his icoinid teas deep, 

The bold Sir Rednere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a cbaptl nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a daik strait of barren land 
On one side lay the Octan, and on one 
Lay a great uatcr, and the moon uas full 

The august simplicity of passages like that tins now 
and always bejond the reach of hloins, as also was 
the marvellous resource of the lolling oignn-miisic of 
Tennyson’s veise, exemplified in that sudden gloiious 
change in the ihythmic beat where indeed one knows 
not the speech fiom the thought, the body from the soul 
of the poem, so peifectly aie they wedded 

The old order clmngcth, j iclding place to new 

And that, of course, is the whole philosophy of the matter 
Morns’s poetiy w'as of a new order, and a ery thankful w e 
may be for its advent, lest "one good custom” should 
have coiTupted the world Some of the poems in The 
Defence of Gmneicre have merits which ceitainly do not 
depend on adverse ciiticism of other poets The fe\ ensh 
wanderings of the half-distraught queen’s speech could 
not have been rendered more faithfully tLan in that 
curiously- wrought piece of ierza i ima, with its ovei lapping 
lines and rhymes so unexpected that at first sight they 
appear i ambling and bungling If theie is any better 
fighting poetry than some of this, it must be far to seek * — 

"Did you see Mellyagraunco 

When Laiincolot stood‘by Iiim ? what white fear 
1 
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CoidM bU blogd and bev bit teetb did doner 
Hit tldt i£iik ini uvtj kxiigfLt erled tad nU 
SUjer of oiunn d men bere It t d not t 
Setter of trapt, I prey jrea gntnt ynor bead, 

Djr God I an to glad to flgbt vitb yon 
Stripper of ladlce, that mj bead fecit lead 

For drifing weight I bomb now 1 draw and do 
For aQ nj wmmdt art moving in mj bnatt, 

And I an getting mad witb wnitlBg aa ** 

Ki»ff AfihtTM Jbmiican oren fioer piece of trorl^ more 
]nr(rl richor in colour end eren more tarbnlent in 
pamton, while lU theme if It deeper one. It ihotr* roiy 
elearly the inflaenee of hJomsf etndics of pointiog 
about tbif thno 

And trtrj mom I eoarce eonld prajr it all 
For Tiirmrel i a red-gaVJea halt woeU plajr 
Imtead of atnUgbt, op tha pnintad wall 
ITIngled with dtvuat of what tbe pHeat did 11/ 1 
Grim otuiea oat of Peter tod of Paol 
Jndgfng of atronge tiaa in Lavitieu { 

Aaotfaer tort of writing on the wall, 

SooraJ deep aerate the painted hcada of ae. 

OhrUt atUbg with the woman at the well 
And Jfaiy iligdalen repentlDg tbere^ 

Her dimmed ajee aoerch d and red at eight of bell 
So bardlj aeaped* no gold light on ber hair 

Wonderful lines are thoa^ too^ in which Oaonenrero 
recalli tbe fur old dnyi to Tjinneelot, with Arthur^ 
tomb between them — reealla the tinging of tho thmahos 
in the lonely garden and the clanging of arma about tho 
Joyqpf poTihons 

There, ae I well know 
Bode Innneelot^ tbe king of ill tbe band. 

And aeovUng Oanwaloe lOcejhenlgbtinday 
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Aiid liandsonic Gareth, with hH great white hind 
Curl'd round the holm crest, ere ho join’d the fnj , 

" And niorrj Dinadan with sharp dark face. 

All true knights lo\cd to see ” 

IIcio smclj, too, ono rocs the influence of Ins sUulies 
in painting, tianslatccl into another art But in tlie 
inagnihcont picture of the tourney that follows there is 
something of the red w me of battle that is only to be 
drunk out of the ln^ erted helmets of heroic poetry — a 
■\vine, moreover, of a heady kind that is hardly to bo 
found outside the poetr}’’ of Moms, unless it be that 
which thej' dunk m Valhalla 

“ 0 Palomydes,” Guenevero cnes, remembering the 
knight who fought with helmet off and face brushed 
by his red licaiy swinging haii, a face fretted with 
useless care and bitter, useless stniing after lo\e— 

“ 0 Palomydes, with much honour boar 
Beast Glatjsaunt upon jour shield, above 

“ Your holm that hides the swinging of your hair, 

And think of Iseult, as your sword drives through 

Much mail and plate — 0 God, let me bo there 
A little time, as I was long ago I 

“ Because stout Gareth lets his spear fall low, 

Gauwainc and Laiincolot, and Dinadan 

Are helm’d and waiting , let the trumpets go ! 

Bend over, ladies, to see all j ou can 1 

“ Clench teeth, dames, yea, clasp hands, for Gareth’s spear 
Tlirows Kay from out lus saddle, like a stone 

From a castle window when the foe draws near — » 

‘ Iseult 1 ’ — Sir Dinadan rollcth overthrown 

“ ‘ Iseult’ — again — the pieces of each spear 
Fly fathoms up, aqd both the great steeds reel , 
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TiMiun for Imit I Iwalt aim) Quenerert 
Tbt ladle* Ban** Ut* verOjr Uke ateeL ** 

Aod mill wliat vonderfal imste foreo NlorrU niakei 
this fierce i&e&Mi7 of the distraught quocn tuddonly 
break into another oomplex gnef and passfoti as aho 
poon out her uinple naked igonF across tlie tomb to 
T^nncelot 

Tbtj Uta— Uta tdc, Lon] Ood aball fio mad. 

Or die die klai^g bbB« he te ao |«le 
He tUoha me oud alreadj 0 bad I bad 1 
Lrfc ne Ue dotra a little vbDe ead veil ” 

It 0 longer ao, rise tij^ I praj joo, lerr 
And ala/ ne reall/ tbea we ebaU be brti d 
IVreliaae*, to the alWtlme hf (led abont 

naatteref ArtboNi-irfth black bended ebield 

Slabter alM aeran the Ur gold ground I 
Here let me tell jea vbet a knight jo« am 
0 evotd and aUdd of Artbor I /ea w* 7000*1 
A crooked avoid, 1 tblok, that Inrea • acor 

Oa th# I er 0 irii, 00 he be tbtaka It atjalgh^ 

Tviated Hala/ ■ ereaaa bcastlfkil Uo* gre/ 

FJwnn] vIOi evteC fniKi a* b* foead tae latet 
Uj baiihaDil Artbor ea bobm Utter da / 1 

0 deUe eattlag bemlodc tb* da/ long I 
That tbe hoahaodmaa aeroea hie eboalder baags 
Aodt going ht)Oi«-«rd aboat erepaeag, 

Dlea tha next aomtng etroek tbroagb b/ tbe fjagt I" 

Ur Swinbomo in entieuing this book giro* nobis and 
geoerons praise to its posrion emotiomU deptl^ and 
tmtii bnt suggests that the eraftsmsnthip is someirhab 
blondering in eompanson. This fa probably dno to the 
fact that Uorris aimed at somothlog reiy dIOeront from 
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tint vljicli Ml F^XMiilitiinc acini \<*«1 "\Vc tin not think 
idioms full shoit of Ins .uin lit nctei attempt * <1 to 
Atntc linos “ of then o^\^ .inluons fulnc^s rc\crcMt ho 
often ilelibomteh ignoictl the auls to th it fulnosT vhich 
arc 1)3 elnion , ami clmon — Afj Sn inhinnc si} s — 
IS a law, not .i priMlcgc, of Ihiglish itr^e ]int Morrn 
aiinetl at .in tfletl which he couhl onl} get h} Ins own 
methods 1 Iis i crscs should be i c id slow 1 \ , almost s} liable 
b} s} liable, with due legiid to their childlike mcdi.i \ul 
naivete, .and it is manifest that the cnrinus oNcrlapping 
of his lines, and the unexpected iliMiies, which .at fir=t 
sight might seem to be induced b\ a schonlbo} ish difli- 
culty in finding them, .iic icdl\ ni.isteil} ailistic dcMtes 
Kotlnng could h.uo rendeied the fe\ensh w.nidcimgs of 
Gucnc\crc better th.iii tiic “rambling ' tozn uimi of the 
first poem , and w hat couhl botlci ha\ c suggested hci 
.almost in.irticukito passion thin the cxtniordm ml} 
feminine “ 0 bad ' bad > ” in the pass igo w e ha\ e quoted 
.abo^e ^lorris’s ait in these poems consisted not in 
the maintcn.iuco of the normal iambic pentameter, but 
in Ins subtle i .ai i.atioiis from it If we compircalinc 
like 

Tho plouglinmn homeward plods his wcar\ wnj, 

01 the w.a} in which Gray maintains the regukiiiU of 
the metiical beats thioughout his elegy, with the way 
111 which Morns dcp.arts from it in 

“Clench teeth, dtuncs, jen, clasp hands, for Gareth’s spear 
Throws Kai," etc , 

C 

it IS obiious that Moms does not cit fiommci clack 
of craftsmanship "Wo shall haa e more to say on this 
subject in another chapter , it is enough hci c to point 
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out that, whHo indicating the norm ’* of Ids ^ cract, ho 
obtaini hit dTects Jiy anbtk ranationi from it onl\ 
poaiible to a master of teehmqaa 

Gixlakixd a Chn^juas has ft nystie ebann of 

Its oim, bat m robelling agdnst tho cold exquMtci, 
snovliko puntr of Tennyaona conception ^toms has 
not really drawn nearer to the mood of tho Middle 
Ages, as some critics would snggesL lie merely loses 
tho thomo and the tyjio, fltxl is really wnting About 
lanneolot in his early youth, when bo describes 
Galabadb meditations and regrets that ho has no 
woman to throw her anns warm and litha aronnd his 
necl^ and so forth. /V/cr//af7«/'ms /*Nff is perhaps 
the most powerful of the narmtivo poems soggcsteil by 
Froisnit bat Th^ Ilayttads tn the Flonit and Shamf/ul 
Dtaik were moro within hfs reach at the time, and 
are more satufjing rapun^l U, bowo\cr the most 
bowitchmg of all the poems in this book. Its elaborate 
metrical scheme is in itself a complete refutation of 
what has been sai<l about Morris s lack of technique 
and it is a most brilliantly aoeccnfnl voyage across tho 
perilous sea that wasba faiiy lands forlorn, full of 
delicate beauty and deliciously mcdimraL Of tbo other 
poems, which we bare dcseribod as "scraps of wind 
music ” — 77l« Bhe Clomi Tk« Trtne of Settn TbttYM TVo 
Ttd rpoa aerott the ^lotm and the /Striie of Vy lady^ 
we can only say here what wo sahl aljoro. Thoy are 
obscuro tniloi, often roty aitiQeial, immature^ and im 
perfectly eoneci>ed. From a lyrical point of now tlio 
finest jnoco of music in the book is tho pathoUe and 
rapturous Sn of Creey whoro the refrain is for onco 
perfectly *ngbt, and norer Ijpsoa into a parody of 
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ii‘5elf Ycr} fine is tli.it suiUlcn ouilmr-.l of the 
pool Iviiight, musing litforo the grcit (Uft.it on whit 
the clmncc of \icton ini\ hung linn — noiltli .nul 
Ztlargiicrito “If I wcio nth I iionUl kiss her feet,” lie 
cries 

tt c\cn now It 11 f'WKi to ttiinl , 
liilc nn foil jwor Mirliti gniiiit»lp tiiul drink 
III 111^ doioliito linll, when the fin •. sinl , — 
j'th/ qu'tllc f** Idle Jn Marpu^ritt- 

Of Meririret fiittni" {,lonoim there, 

In ^lorj of ijohl ami glori of hair, 

Anil fjlor^ of glorious face iiio.t fair , — 
dll ' quelU es* belle Ln Mitrqufn/e. 



CllAPTin III 


siAtini\nr<^Ti(c itn> ^ol^r 

AtTKS tht paMiotkm of tliU volume Morriv ttjll 
remained for the moit )iart In hi« Ozfoni rnome tryio;; 
haid (0 make hcadwaj «itb )ii« {nintinp but not verx 
tneeea^ullr Throogh the negotutiont if )(ih ritif he 
mid a frfctnre for X 0 o email finanml tucrcaa aueh 
did not br anj taeani befall the far better poetie vrnrV 
in Th Dffmet t‘f but more and more he 

began to realiM that he could not }« a painter and 
pe hapi It ihia lud ten arrrM of imineaa ibal mtMt 
fronicdlj lirougbt it home to him. 2iIore impcirtaot 
than anjr artiatie vork he vav d ing at tbia time wai 
another tie that bound him to OxfohL home of the 
poemi in hli 6nt volume eoold hardly have been 
vrftten witbont experience of a certain {lenonal hind 
IlotaeUi and Ilume Jones in ibe I^ong ^ acatlon of 
16 j 7 bad seen two girlt one ni|,ht in the Oxford 
theatre. The elder of these wav of a rrmarluihle 
type of beauty >Mtb the cheek of nml rKituluatea 
and the enthualawn of artists, tber ma le the acquaint 
anec of these girU, and found iliem In lie daughters of 
Mr llolicti Durden of Holywell Street and finall) 
liemiiHled the elder to aft to IfQuettl and hU friends for 
t\ 
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the wolk at the Union I^Iorns’s admiration vent 
furthei than the aitistic new of hci as a “type”, and 
soon aftei the appearance of The Defence of Giienciere 
Moms and Jane Biuden became engaged This is hon 
the incident nas desciibed by one of their fiiends — 

Aftci the labours of the daj, tlic Aolunteer artists of 
the Union icgnled themsehes by coming to the theatre, and 
there they beheld in the front bov abo\e them what all 
declared to be the ideal pcrsomfiLation of poetical uoiiian- 
hood In this case the Iiati not aiilnirii, but black as 
night, unique m face and figure, she uas a queen, a 
Proserpine, a Medusa, a Circe — ^Init also, strangeh enough, 
a Beatiice, a Pandora, and a Virgin Mar} Thej made 
interest uith the family, and she sat to them Aloriis uas 
at that time sn orn to be a painter She cat to him 

For ncaily half a centmy not\ her face has been 
familiar to the public through Rossetti's art The 
poot-paintoi found in her his ideal of tiagic beauty 
His “Pioscrpine ” is peihaps the finest example 

Moriis’s sojouin in Oxford was di\ crsified by afe^^ 
flying MsitS to his niothei and to London, and once by 
an adventurous lojage (in one of Bossom’s Oxford 
boats, uhich was sent oici to Pans foi tlie purpose) 
do^^n the Seine, ^Mth his two friends Faulknei and 
Webb Wo have not much record of this toyage, 
except that the thiee fi lends staited from the Quai du 
Louvre mtli thiee carpet-bags and half a dozen bottles 
of ivinc foi then luggage, and weie sped by the ]eeis of 
the populace But theie is no doubt that the loyage 
was W'oithy of the pen of a Stevenson One thing* ive 
know — that ho discussed the building of .i house w ith 
Webb on that journey, and that ho had “lately taken a 
stiong fancy for the human,” as one of his fnends wioto 
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about him. The explonatfon of all this war manifest 
vhen after one more rapid flight to France ** to hnj old 
manusenpta and armonr and ironworic and enamelt on 
the 36th of April 1869 he was mamed to Jane Borden 
at bt. hllohaels m Oxford. Dixon performed the 
ceremony and Bame-Jones and some of his old Oxford 
friends were there “It was the last scene in the 
Oxford life of the Brotherhood.** But it was also the 
first scene in the life of hfomss wider brotherhood, 
which was destmed to moko an artistic omlonght upon 
the whole of England of the sumo kind which had been 
attempted upon tbe Oxford Union and this onslaught 
was almost directly dne to Moms s mAmage. Finding 
that he now wanted a hoose, he placed the matter in 
the hands of his fnend Webb. The two together 
h^foi to work out the details of its aithitoctnre m 
accordance with their theonm^ and with a new to 
making it a centre of Morriss artistio work. Moms 
accordingly bought an orchard and meadow at Bexley 
Heath, close to the httle nUage of Upton and some 
cottages called Hogs Hole the diseorery of this 
name affording unspeakable and lasting laU^ction to 
Bosfotti.’' They deeded to build tbe house m the 
orchard so that apples might tumble m at the windows 
on hot autnmn nights, here, as later at Rolmseott 
hlanor a source of delight to Moms, whose love of 
Koture and passionate desire to dmw close to bor heart 
were far deeper and more elemental m him than any 
mere ortdstio feeling Indeed — and this is no more 
than to say he was a great poet — his houses, ari^ poetry 
and sodal loienee^-a great deal of which is concerned 
with bay making — all grew out of that lore It is 

D 
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Ins own ciy that comes from the girl in iVcits fioin 
Nowhci e 

She led me up close to the house, and laid her shapelj 
sim-biouned hand and aim on the lichencd ■wall as if to 
emhi'ace it, and cried out, “ O me ! 0 me • Hou I love the 
caith and the ‘seasons, and weather, and all things that deal 
w ith it, and all that yroxcs out of it, as this has done 1 ” 

Tlio dccoiation of tlie intciioi of the Kcd House, .is 
it was c.illod, w.is to be .i woik of some 3eais, .and in 
the com sc of tiying to ra.ike its looins the most beauti- 
ful in Engl.ind, Moms soon discos eicd that, except 
Pei Sian c.iipcts and blue chin.i, theic was ^c^} little to 
be bouglit leady made of beauty enough to s.atisf3' him 
Nothing d.vunted, with the same fighting spiiit which 
led him in latci life to wind .i challenging slug-horn 
outside the D.ark Tow ci of oiu modern social sj'stem, he 
set about crc.ating his ow n little oasis of beauty Ea ery- 
tliing had to be made .anew' — w all-papei s, tiles, oak dining- 
tables, chairs, candlesticks, table-glass, .all underwent 
the touch of his tiansfiguring thought, the opemtions 
of which upon the flat ugliness of the period can bo 
compared only wnth those of the spiing and the resur- 
rection of flow'd s and trees out of the desolation of 
winter The reader will remembei in connection with 
this the fact that many of klorns’s designs in the flow ei- 
woik of his eailier w'all'p.apers, and in the b.ackgrounds 
of designs for glass and tapestry, weie actually sug- 
gested by the drawnngs in Gerald's Ilcihal w'hich he 
had studied as a youthful naturalist • 

The story of the ongin of the firm of Morns and 
Company is a famous one The first notion of it w'as 
largely due, it has been said, to Madox Brown and 
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BosmUl It u mt64-0BUi)g to Boto^ in view of Itoiru t 
later social theonee, that ho n^Icomod the idoa as one 
of oo-operation and common Trork among fnonds who 
were also artuta.” Bonio Jones had for some tune 
been engaged m makuig detigns for church windows, 
and Webb was a Tnaxt/ir of proportion and ornament^ 
whether apphed to the huger TnnMee of architectaro or 
to such things as tables and chain and lamps, bfcaa- 
while, the esthetieo-GathoUo ronral had begun in the 
ehnrehe% and thero was an TtmnAdiate dam nd for pre- 
cisely the kind of WM'k which the firm deemid to 
provide. Their first oommimons wore for the dccom 
tion of St Hartias, Scarborough^ and St Mi'^hiMli, 
Brighton. The chanccI roof of St MichnAl § wu painted 
by Morris, Webb, and Foolkner and the windows 
ezeeutad from designs by htsdox Brown and Borne- 
Jones. 

There is a certain sense m which it may he said that 
all the work of these assontites was ehnrcb worl^** inas- 
mneh as their labour tamed every bnilding they tonohed 
into a dedicated temple of their art It is one of the 
chief glones of their wuiK that it was a continuoas and 
natanl uirlh arising out of their debgbt in life itself 
a real development of the ** Henascence of Wonder ** and 
its recogmtion of the boonty of common things. It was 
their endeavour to induce the growth of this natural 
beanty The uglmess that they hated was an nnnatninl 
Ufimesa. Jnsb as their ideal clothing foe the hnman 
body was that which veiled the fonn whfle retaining its 
beanty as opposed to the senseless parodies of it 
odileved by iWera millinery^ so their fomitnre and 
their wan papen were indieattve of a real returu to 
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natmc We still hcai then “ rcstlieticism ” spoken of 
(even by its woiilcl-be admirers) as if it v, ere something 
lococo, or a highly cultnated pose — so Inid is it e\en 
noM for the “ cn ihsed ” to realise that extreme beauty 
IS not aitificial but iiatuial , o\cn ulien tliej htue seen 
the fantastic Early Yictoiian abortions ^anlshlng like 
nightmares fiom then ualls, and have u .itched the 
tendei spring dawn giowth of Moiiis’s designs, from the 
rosc-ticllis and daisy .uid pomcgr.inate to the splendid 
masses and beautiful composition of the later p.ittcrns 
Even more inspiiing is it foi us to trace the giouth of 
the mo\cment in its uidei lelations, beginning .is it did 
uith a c.ipiUl e\cn more iiisigniricant rclatnel} th.in 
that of the ncu uoild in iV/’iis /fom Koiihne, Moms .is 
usual being the financual backbone and staking a good 
deal on its success As the woik gicn they came to 
emplo} about a dozen men and boys , and once more 
it IS intciesting to note, in vien of Morris’s l.atci 
theoiies, that the boys i\ ere ferreted out fiom a Boys’ 
Homo m Euston Road and the men from Camden 
Tonn A cuculai announcing the business .and its 
aims displays the tone and temper of the cnterpiisc It 
has something of an august siinplicit}', and though it 
has been said to show tnaces of “the slashing hand 
and impenous accent of Rossetti,” uc think this is a 
mistake If evei the hand of Moms uas manifest it 
is here It is like a page out of one of the finest 
paits of Neics fiom Nowhete It Mould haidlj'^ be an 
exaggeration to say that in some w.ays it is the first 
manifesto of his glonfied communism The reader 
may judge for himself The circular, headed “Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner and Co, Fine Ait Woikmcn in 
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I«intin^ CanriDp l-amkatr ntnl ibc MciaJ ran 
thu« 

Tfaf i.’mwfli of IWnntircArt hi ihi ctmnlrv nnh to 
llic elT«;n of Arrtitfvt lu n o ItmI r>\ • | ml at 

which it »<rm tir*mi 1 llat atli«t I'f rr^dUii ti L qI I 
firro e iLcir timr lu IL Uihro 1 ro <1 Qlt prhctitsr 

10 Liners >f but l>r dtnl •till il mu f I pvrfnllT 

fit tint BU<mjpt of thi kml ItilL rto h r l< n <ta! 
arrl rnpin ctuj 1 1 to it i tiin iL ««nl of lY it atii tic 
Fti]*^ ion wliirli on a! « Inn at <al barm ar I twrvn 
th tariua |arta cf a am* fal w iL La Y a iiirraMit It 
ihe tic«r»urilf ocr trr vbiUt O'BKvfn Bt on taliBii, vno 
in Iirnlul arti t frrto Li (dctmal UY«or« 

The \rti»!a «b *>■ tun** a]^*^ *Ynt h {«• h a ociatitn 

11 da awaj* with tht IUtip aunne iL ir 

aanb^r tm-n of aannl qtutifiOti'-n tlrt will atf in 
tin Icrtun 1 atir |«rr«* of !m mi <n menlrr lY rwi**- fr»m 
pKtom I ru]<rlT •<HealIH Imb tu ib r I man of i) 
»Bulto*t work •ti«‘r]iib1e of kit I autr II i* nti ifw 1 
that, t/ ftteh co o{«miuii, the bh.*r*i atD*nai of what t 
oi^onliallr Ui« artlit* work aide with l> on Uni i9{rr 
Ti«ina will l«p r* ami at tb naJl t j » i1 1 xi'-nM' 
whit IYm work d n laa I srco^unljr of a mo li n r** 
(orajilrlo art r lY an if bbt in 1 ait t w n* laciJ aullf 
etnplerrl in ihr • nat Bunntr 

Tbm \rli t lurta,. for ra bv } at* Irrn iln'jdr atUcLM 
to tbr atmljr of lb Dro ntttrr Art of all limn aa 1 r anlrio 
lure f It moTT ibin u »t i*«>| I tb want fro « |iUce 
where tbrj* mil etcher ntdain or Rrt jiralBrrl outk of a 
penaiiM aa 1 braattfal banrtrr Tbej baa tb trf r now 
e Ubii hr! ih tiiaelrraa a rim f r lY |rr la li iti, 1 r lY du 
mItt aa I un ler Ih ir •a|<erTl ioo of 

I Mam! I)retfratiin» etiler in rirtare r in tali rn 
\\ ork or iner in the arr n^vment of eol or* a 
applirl to (Iw llui tionire cburrYc* or teillie 
Inlldia'n. 

II CarTUrn eettenllr M ajfiKrl to ArchUrcioir 

III Rtalnrl TU ^ with ref rrace to iU bar 

muox *kli Mniid l>ecrrati n. 
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IV Metal Woik m all its brandies, ind tiding jew clleij” 
y Furniture, either depending for its beauty on it's 
own design, on the application of inateiials hitlieito 
overlooked, oi on its conjunction with Figure 
or Pattern Painting Undei this head is included 
Embroidery of all kinds, Stamped Le.ithei, and 
ornamental work in other such materials, besides 
every article neces&aiy for domestic u'jc 

It IS only necessary to state fnrthei, that work of all the 
above classes will be estimated for and e\ecutcd in a 
busmess-like manner , and it is believed that good decoration, 
involving lather the luxury of taste than the luxury ot 
costliness, w ill be found to be much less expensu e than is 
generally supposed 

This very remaikable document is one of extreme 
biographical interest It is in itself, to all w ho can read 
between the lines, a clear indication that such diverse 
dreams or realities as the monastery that floated before 
Morns at Ovford, like an isle of bliss amid the beatings of 
our steely sea, the fighting firm of Moras and Company, 
and the still moio strenuous brotherhood of Morris and 
the communists, were all part of the same continuous 
rebellion and aspiration of his mind, a burgeoning, an 
ever-mcreasing, evei-ividening spring, breaking through 
the flat daik crust of modem conventions And this, in 
turn, IS the noblest and surest pi oof of the depth and 
reality of Morris’s passion foi beauty and the burning 
sincenty of his w'ork, that it does lead him by inevitable 
stages to fight for that gieatest bi other hood, that 
largest liaimony of all 

It IS almost symbolical of Ins intellectual process and 
its inevitable growth that he was forced to abandon Eed 
House just as it was beginning to be the most beautiful 
place on earth, and that ‘he abandoned it for his work 
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necessity foi the lattei to be neai London And with a 
growing family on Ins hands (his first daughter ha^^ng 
been boin in Janiiar}" 1861 and the second in Maich of 
the following yeai) and the growing demands of Ins 
own London busincs'!, Moiris liad seiiously to thinlc of 
giving up Ins pil.icc of art His decision was hastened 
by a scveie attack of rheumatic fevei in 1864 Tlieie 
IS, perhaps, considerable significance in Ins reference to 
Tennyson’s poem. The Palace of Ail, in the following 
letter to Bunie-Jones, dated ** In bed, Eed House,” and 
wiitten “in a very shaky hand,” just as he was recover- 
ing from the fever There is no doubt he was stirred 
to the depths about this time by the piospect of leaAung 
his home, and the reference may indicate the beginnings 
of some such thoughts as ho expressed later in The 
Message of the March IFnid Theie is an extraordinary 
childlike simplicity about the whole letter, from which 
we extract this one sentence 

As to our palaco of art, I confess > our letter v as a blow 
to me at first, though hardly an unexpected one in short, 
I cried, but I have got over it non 

Accordingly, in the autumn of 1865 tlie Momses 
found a new home in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, leav- 
ing magnificent treasuies upon the walls of the Red 
House foi the next fortunate possessor He had imtten 
very little during his stay there, except a little of the 
cycle of poems about the Trojan War which was never 
completed 
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TOE LIFE AKD nEATU OF JASON 

0*f hu retoro to liondon vith tho increased Icunro 
aeqairod hy tho savmg of bis dtiljr Joumo^ to bnaiocsa, 
Moms restuned his pootr^ By 18C7 ho bad completed 
The life atki Ditilk Jojor, which was published in 
Juno of that jear and met with novApected popnlanty 
a seoond cdit{<m being called for almost immediately 
It was designed originally as ono of the stones in 
his greater scheme of The Earthly Paradw (with which 
we shall deal m another eliapter). It rapidly grow till 
its ske forbade this, and bo pnblubcd it scjiamtely 
Bat It retains tho fasdnatmg mcdhoral atmosphere of 
tho larger scheme. In Jaeon we are taken into that 
enchanted and enchanting dime out of apace, ont of 
time,* where Troy would bo a red gabM town of 
swinging bolls liko Brnges or Chartres. V o are taken 
into this fairyland with seareely more explanation than 
ShakeBjieare girea ns with regard to that singularly 
English wood “near Athens wbieb is tho scene of tlie 
wosld s greatest fairy-dnma. Seareely more cxplans 
lion we say, for hlorris does make bis aims quite 
clear Hu story is supposed from the ontsot to bo tho 
dream of a mcdinTal poet, a dream within a dream. 

41 
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It would indeed bo true to say that he utotc tlie poem 
raoio for the sake of diawing neai to the soul of his 
beloved Middle Ages than for its Gicolc olomonts It 
uas the di cam-element that he loved But artistic,illy 
his method is incomparably moic “ light” than Milton's 
Greek tiOtitmcnt of a Hebiew stoiy in Samson Agomstes 
There is no corapaiison possible fiom the jioint of view 
of method Milton’s no mattci what his othci 
qualities might bo was the method of an mutative 
schoolboy Moiris’s method was that of an artist so 
exquisite that he thrusts space .ind time under his feet, 
and creates his fabled cities out of that eternal light 
which never ivas on sea or land, without a single lapse 
into the light of common day With so complete and 
easy a mastery does he carry the matter through that, 
even without explanation, he is completely 3ustified 
But he does to a certain extent set foith his aims in 
that exquisite opening of Book XVII, one of the 
passages that lingei longest in the memory 

Would that I 

Had but somo portion of that mastery 

That from the rose hung lanes of uoody Kent 

Through theso hvo hundicd years such songs linio sent 

To us, who, meshed uithin this smokj net 

Of unrcjoicing labour, loio them yet 

And time, 0 Master/ — 3'ea, mi/ Masta stiU, 

TFIuitcicr/cct have scaled Parnassus’ /nil. 

Since like thy measures, clcai and sweet and shonff, 

Thames' stream scai cc fettered dravc the dace along 
Unto the baslioned bridge. Ins only chain — 

0 Master, pardon me, if yd in vain * 

Thou art my Mastet, and I fail to bring 
Befdie men's eyes the image of the thing 
My heart is filled witk thou whose dreamy eyes 
Beheld the flush to Cressid's checks ai ise. 
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Wkn IVoffiw rod* On fntiHus Ortrt, 

At eleoHjr m thef nv tb/ tovumfn meet 
Tbon vbo In linejerd* at Toletcni •Itluteoil 
The glittering horror of tbe steel topped vood 

In naojr xnyB thnt jinaogo in poriiaps inoro com 
pletdy rcprenentatiro of Alomna gcninn thin nlmont 
any other m all bit work^ certainly more no than any 
other in The Zt/e and Death of Jawn It contains 
perhaps the first indication in hu poetry that bis mind 
was turning to the social problems with which he was 
soon to busy himself, and it shows from what direction 
he was appronebing them. It is his first ciy against 

tbe tmokj net 
Of nnirjddsg Uboos 

Though no doabt ho had long been dreaming 

Of Laodoa, sm Tl sad vbits, and elcu 
Tbe dear Thsmes bordered by its girdeo green. 

The gap between Jaaon and Tht Dtfence of Queateere 
IS great. In the whole serentcon books of Jaaon there 
II not one obsenre pueage. 'Whatorcr defects the 
poeui may havc^ it is hmptd and pelludd as n brook. 
Here and then the water runs thin and shallow hat 
—as with the brook — it is not nec'’ssnnly the less 
beautiful for that Its bed i^ for the most part, bright 
with exquisitely eoloared pebbles, and occasionally with 
really preeioas stones. Theso cpialitics of limpidity 
and clearness an perhaps the only qualities that hlorris 
— as V tale-teller— really had in common with Chancer 
Of Ohaneers power of characterisation, Gltancers 
jorlslity and groat earthy hamoar bo had not a trace. 
Chancer’s spontaneous anaebronisms are of a reiy 
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different natiue from those of Moms, -o'ho took a 
conscious aitistic iileasuro in the lomantic shock or 
till ill that lesulted from his bunging the facts of time 
and space into collision Moins’s msthetic delight in 
the manipulation of his materials, his delight in the 
Middle Ages as a kind of Wonderland, his delight in 
beautiful fabrics, the thin gieen gou ns that are n orn by 
his Greek giils, the jewels, the precious metals, the 
colouis — gold and cinnabar and blue, — his delight in 
them foi their own sacramental sake even more than 
for the tapestrj'-like effects he was able to achieve nith 
them, all this belongs to a craft unknown to Chaucer 
and only possible to an heir of many ages of poetiy and 
art Chaucer himself is used by Morns as a valuable 
colour on his palette, a sure means of evoking certain 
suggestions and memories He sees the Middle Ages 
through an emotional haze which is essentially modern , 
for it IS merely a phase of his perpetual “ passion of the 
past ” Probably his point of view was not quite possible 
for any poet before the nineteenth century Keats 
alone, once or tivice, approached it in such poems as 
The Eie of St Maik But the materials wmre not then so 
lavishly to hand , and it w'as not a question of “ inspira- 
tion ” It is indeed probable that Morris — who stoutly 
denied that “inspiration” had anything to do with 
artistic craft was in some ways hampered by the 
wealth of ornament that lay leady to his hand, in books, 
in pictures, in tapestries, and in stained windows Out 
of all these things, too often perhaps disregarding the 
fount within himself from which he might have draw ii 
directly, he made a kind of poetic dictionary that at 
first sight would seem to have very little bearing 
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Upon iho TosUties of Ufo, Ksd fn one lonie eononsly 
limited hit groni pootie energioi. Uis work, in a 
void, vraa as bighi} conrontionalised as that of Popo, 
though tho conrontioDS sfsre new tho product of 
a romontie period, and for tho most pnrt brought 
together by his own hand Theso conrentions ho nscd 
as a kiDd of litoniiy sliortJiand, and he limited himself 
to them in a tory extmonbnnry way There is only a 
certain and narrow range of natnml objects ahieh he 
wiB allow himself to mention — whether they be of the 
earth or tho sea, flower or flsli or bird or beast. IIo 
will spook of roses, for Instanec, of lilios, of sunflowers, 
of violets, and of daisies. But “Tagged Bobin or 
Old Man s Beard or “ Shepherd s Purse would bo as 
impossible to him as it would be pomble to Shakespeam 
cr to Tennyson The lark and nightingale and a few 
other birds he will allow hot the biUlflnch and the 
yellow hammer the white-tbroat and the homng gull 
are all, we may any beforehand avoided by bun as if 
they were turkeya Thera are many more which might 
or might not appear in almoct any other English poet 
from Shftkntpeare to Tennyson, but would at oneo bo 
dismissed by a pimetiscd reader as impossible to Morris, 
who in nine ensm out of ten would be content with 
some such phrase as “the brown birds tune. It 
u the same with his seosespoi In place of the 
marvellous suecesdon of oxquisltoly true and bcantlfiil 
pietnres of the sea which glimmer and roeede and foam 
and roar through the poom of Tennyson, from that 
marvellouB description of a North Sn wave in the 
iifyfft 0/ tke Khff to that 

nreua of a madden d tNsah dng^d down the wave 
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iti Ml |«1 M < •*( ‘h*"‘ wt !»i^» ill Mojii'i I »'nt •> 

of I iijiMMitiMti i 1 itr u ot ‘ iii'cul ii'} nifi!,'*' 

I or tljt tiiod ]>iit In itf I littl*' 1* '1 

frmuMitl} tlio\ 'III' “Ithii'’ mill It'Voitil tl if In hn*! — 
in iii'i/Vtir juMiii* III-.- ttlnt* ’ itnl ’‘tmuhlino” in»l 
porlwi)' tMo oi \\otil*< inon , nil of vlnih In 

iiM io\ii nii'l o\ii ru'iin In 1 « *. tioriiiui m*HvU lif' 
IS iisiiilU «ont*iit nitli tlu ipniiit iftM'r-ion “ th** 
i\ it* r iMin,” «hiili o inn si,jin 111111111111*1 of Iiihl-. hi 
thf »<f 111-, work', atul <<,rl uiih Sfoson of tmiii in 
Jo- in iilont' 

Moni.'i itMiinli V ith n irntl to pntun-^ nnl tip'-® 
lilt •. tlnow*. in lilt* It Min'4 hchl on hi-, lit' nri m* tho'l. 
Ill wonhl ti.ui liki 1 tin* fi'< in iSuini'tlom 't pi''nr<-< 
“h'ss hij-hh lini-li"l, h -t ihnij'f il with th'* nn 1111111,' of 
the painiini: ' ll( thonUit tin* h'ot titnl hiivlnwin t-s 
import ml ii-. tho futs, uni “lit* w is iptiti' siti^hul 
With tho siinpli' iinl ulinont ih-tint tipitof oxpri ‘^Mon 
tint can he {iioiliue'l in t ipt ti\ ” He thomrht tint tho 
inlorc'tt of a putnn ou;:ht to h»j ilillmeil t liron^,:hont it 
as cipnll} MS po*;-'ihlo Ami, at the \cr\ inoiiKni when 
to the pnhln he seeined to b« h .iMii;; Natnic hchtml 
him nltoi'cihei, he w is ic ill^\ rctmninj; to hci ^\ hen he 
heart! the “hrovn hirtl ’ pinuini: he was neiict to what 
tho Imt limn might Imic he ml in lalen hofoic GcmI’s 
cicitnies had hem tloakid with mines iml armni'cd m 
catalogues Just when he seemed to he hocoming 
ailificial, ho was attnmmg a new smijihtit} aid j>ro 
paring a Kcinsccnce of Wondoi which bhould si a tic 
mon outof thou outworn academic lethaig) llci-taitlcd 
thorn with simple gold ahstracted from setting sims 
Tho imago of his Muse at this time n, that groat God’s 
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angel of The I^fenee of Cwnertn Men opennl tlicir 
and lav thli angel atanding at tbo foot of their 
famDur l)ed, with drcs too aimplo to 1« known on 
earth, on liii great wingi, and handa held ont two waja, 
Ifgtit rrmn the Ueer ehfea 

Rhovtns him well, ai)4 anklni* hh -oi wuidi 
Seem ta he Ood eommsad^ 

\nd in h» handa were the elotha of night and 
light and one of theee atrange choonog elotha 
waa blnci, the other red one of them hcaren, tho 
other heU. It wm n different airopheit) from tliat of 
'^^o^daworth Imt it waa a real ndranco in tho rerela 
tton of tho beauty of tho workl to para from tho wonder 
of flowera and atara (which had been awakened m> often 
that men were groiHag naed to it) to tho atrangeneaa 
nod more elemental wonder of whitencaa and burnialiod 
gold. e oro nieh atnlT a^ dreama are made on ** 
and hnndreda woko again to tho fact when Morria 
began to nao that atulT in hia tapeatnet and jioenis. 
Horo indeed wna tho rery atuiT of dreamt and of the 
worid, dream within dream If be lorcd poetry beeauao 
it wu like tapestr} he lored tapcatiy beeanao— like hia 
wall papers and hia Ited Honae— it waa a natural growth, 
natural in Its e\ ery thread and fibre. ben bo drank 
^rine, ho wu drinking tho blood of the ann and when 
ho tooebed ailk embroidery bo felt not onl) the atill 
pietnre of a fiowering orehanl, bnt the itroceaae^ of tbo 
world 

Lo, iflkeB my pinkti 
Aad tUkea mj aky 
And aOkva my i<]4e Looglu 
Haagliig e« bigb ■* 
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All wrought by the Wonn 
In the peasant carle’s cot 
On the Mnlbeiry leafage 
When summer was hot 1 

We have spoken of the linutations that his method 
imposed upon his poetic energies , but to counterbalance 
these, it is obvious that theie weie many and great 
compensations, even from a practical point of view 
Given his genius, he had now invented a loom for 
weaving poetry , and when once he had decided upon 
his subject very little remained to be done except to 
translate it into a language mechanically limited in such 
a way that it was impossible for him to fall very fai 
shoit of his ideal This is, of course, the oiigin of the 
legends about his extraordinary rapidity of work, and 
the leason why so vast a body of stories as The Eatihhj 
Paiadise maintains an excellence so astonishingly level 
and unifoim It was easy for Moms to say that a poet 
was “ no good ” unless he could compose an epic while 
he was weaving tapestry, foi to him both arts were 
alike, in method and in result And while there was 
rough material in the world, there was no reason why 
his verses should come to an end any sooner than his 
hands stopped working There was no wiestling of the 
thought with the words, no striving after the one and 
onlj’’ phrase Everything he touched must be rendered 
by the colours and the threads he had prepaied before- 
hand For the purposes of his tales, too, a certain 
breadth was obtainable by this method After the minute 
and exquisite art of Tennyson, it was not uniefreshing 
to be told simply that the sea was “ green ” to be given 
certain nature-symbols^nd to be left to imagine the rest 
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One of tho great pnnciplee of atyle^ oconomy of the 
ruder t attention, u oertamlj- mawtained by ITomea 
method and there are ievr hookt, in proeo or of 
fictaon or anything elflOi eo eaty to read mth enjoyment 
and rapidity aa I^fs and D/atk of Jtuon. Page after 
page and book after book alip by aa the reader foUoTfa 
the berooi on their qneet for the Golden Fleecy and 
through aQ the uHd adresturea of Gieir retutn &• eaiDly 
as {f one were pacing down a long gallery hang tnth 
tapeatnee telling the irhole atory vithont the inter 
Tontion of language. ITerer la one a easy progress 
arrested ty the anperktire ezeelleneo of any groat 
single line. Thera are no jevels fire irords long in 
Iforris. Hii Imes are never ''of their omi ardaons 
fidnan reverent, hfr Sirhibame, as are ramarkod, 
has entioised his eraftstniinifiip on thu pointy and aid 
that aHnon>-^ vhieh Moma takes no notiee at all — 
M a lav and not a pnnlege, of English verse. But the 
poetry of Mqttu, os a matter of fact, baa no place in 
the evolntion of Eo^h metrea. In n certain sense his 
talcs, at any rate, oro not m rerie at all Hundreds 
of lines like^ 

Umb ir«]it tha 0100 ud euae igtin to htm 

or 

As for Us ycan^ ud now upon his foot 
or 

And longed for thU ud that, sod on hit tongas 
or 

If there mra not some little help In me — 

hundreds of lines like these, in which there is often only 
one word of any nietneal wei^t, follow upon one 
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another There is no light and shade of sound -within 
the lines, no heat, no sense of metrical moi cment 
In these verses, for instance, from Jason 

Therewith from oiU her wallet did die draw 
The phial, and a crjstal without flaw 
Then Saul " But now I bid thei, ha\ e no doubt ” — 

the first line, ostensibly an iambic pentameter, opens 
with a inn of as many as five weak and unaccented 
8} llables, leading up to an accent in “ m allet,” so light 
that the line w ould sli]) av ay altogether if it -w ere not 
for the hea^y tenninal rh 3 mes -which -weigh it down 
and keep it in place as -w ith the w eighty gold fringes 
of the tapestr}' Tlie first sj liable of “ ivallct,” the exple- 
tive “did,” and the terminal ihyme “draw” arc prac- 
tically the only metrical values the line possesses , nor 
docs he atone for this by the fulness of the next line, 
which may be compared -w ith Tcniij^son’s pentamctci 

Laborious oiicnt norj, sphtro in sphere , 
or 

Ruining along the illimitable inane 

Of the piinciples of elision and syllabic equivalence, 
and the advantages not only of sound and movement, 
but of compression, conciseness, and bievitj*- to be denved 
therefrom, Morns was quite careless Very often his 
lines appear to be a mere succession of monosyllabic pre- 
positions and pronouns The satirical verses of Pope — 

Though oft the car the open aowels tiic, 

While o\pletnc3 then feeble aid do join, 

And ten low vrorda oft creep in one dull line — 

would often seem to apply -wnth absolute truth to the 
mere craftsmanship of Moms The frequency of his 
use of the line of “^ten low w’-oids ” is astonishing, 
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tboagh thef Are *el<loro hfarjr eneiigh to erccFi and 
they certilDljr do not (ire. Hie (rath { (hat neither 
the eighteenth centnir ndre of lope nor the modern 
entlasm of Afr Swinhurno really Appl> to Morri at 
all, for Momi wai not ml)} renting hi« tale^ in 
English reive. Hrit and la t lie iri« veaving then 
In tapcAttr Kii linn an thin thread* he care* not 
how thin. Trnn>*von night nmiprei* twenir or more 
lyllahlei into an |aral>ie i>cn(ameter Mom* terr rarely 
exeeed* the ten, anl very thin one« at that lie often 
eeemt In thi* reganl to lir* deliberately aiming at an idea 
directly op{K>«tte to that cd all ither |oeU and to l»o 
deliberatelr dravtng oat hu line* to their atmo«t 
teniUty To eome npon on extra ayllatle in a line of 
The Ettrihitf Paralv vonbl l*e nno feel* irhrn once 
alr<orbe<l in the irorL to tome njion a flair and an 
extra aylbil le certainly doe* atarth (he Mom* reader 
aliout a* much a* a pair if vinoaily o|«rn roweU aoqkl 
(he reader of Tcimreon Milton, Kcau or Monlnrirtlt 
Thb tendener to maVe the line ho) I ai little ayllabie 
weight an po^iil la oecainonaUy rendu m a real defect. 

Ner r ar tbf Grv bi iLtagloHreD abit 

I* a weightier line tiun nio*t in Jtt*nn ami it i* a pity 
that ^lorH* ahonid haro atoned for tin* by making two 
iyIlabIe*of fire” 

The Pre*Ita]>liafIito pneta nearlr all alniTd the light 
ending of the line which Tcnnrvon taught them and 
nietl to lueh perfect purpose In f/nnn/ 

fraa tW vlokt I n Uxht foot 
RIi«bc nmj mhtir «ad an htr namW foim 
JIHiCfni lif flU nf t W'V 

Floated thtglawIagnsHgliH, a alttonrrd. 
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In those lines the hghtly-tonched ending of “Miie- 
bunches ” has the cflcct of an o^qviisitc natural cui \ c, a 
culling ovei of the metrical na\c, as it ueic, to break 
in the last line of the paragraph The “Prc-Iiaphaclites” 
degraded this ini e iind beautiful feature of Tcnii)'son’s 
poetiy into a pcipetually recurrent tnck, and the 
smaller the artist uas the more often he used it ^Morris 
himself pci haps because lus constant tendency tn 
“thin ” Ins lines urged him to it is not nithout fuilts 
in this lespect Ho opens a lerse pamgraph thus 
clumsily 

Then came Asclcpnis, whom the far darter 
Saved h\ mg from the lifeless corpse of licr 
Ho once loied well 

And, of course, there aie thousands of couplets nith the 
less objectionable forms of light ending, such as — 

Acastns, Pehas’ son, from wandering 
Was come that self same daj unto the king 

Once, in the introduction to The Death of Pans in The 
Eaithlij Paiadisc, ho comes as near to direct imitation 
of Tennyson as this 

But little hid the bright bloomed % ino bunches 

But, on the wdiole, the metiical tucks irhicli he con- 
sciously employs contnbuto to tlio effect he desiies to 
produce And it must be noted that the “ thin ” lines 
he employs are not unjustifiable on this ground They 
certainly do tend to diflfuseness; but it is doubtful 
w'hethei Morns could have obtained lus tapestiyrlike 
effects without that generosity of space in nhicli he 
unfolded them Moreover, the thinness of the lines 
practically forces the readei to read them syllable by 
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ijllable, mth tho right air of alow and dnnm} aimplieity 
which is nocCaeory to anoh elementary obeeirationa ai 
thoae aboat the child Jaaoo, who 

now spoa hb Teot 

Went flrmlj ami bepia to fetl Ufa aww t, 

And longed for thla and that, and on hb tongne^ 
Bevlldmdy halfartbolate apccdi hong. 

This OjLtniordinary dmplteity wai not confined to 
Morris 8 pietores of chfldbood. Ho 800011 to Iiare 
determinod, along with fau other eonrentiona, to Intro- 
dneo nothing but the moat elemontaiy and olementnl 
psychology Of the treaeheroiu epetehes of King 
Pelus, for ioataneo, he wntea in ton monosylUblea — 

Soeh good werde mU hOi bet the theeghtt win Lad 

ChHdUke ampllaty whether it be eonaciotui or nneon 
Belong could hardly go farther and it may be donbted 
whether any method hot that of hloma eonid have 
achiered that kind of eflect. The speech is one with 
the thought, and tho style la justified at once. It is 
obTious that the indindusl lines can Imre reiy little 
value when taken sepantely and that they mnst be 
woven into a tapostcy spoelona onongh to hold aomethlng 
like a world on the nme scale if they are not to bo 
merely b*niiL 

The object of the process is something like that of n 
painter who, in order to suggest a light nnattainable on 
the seale of natnre lowon the tones of his whole picture 
and attains it pro p ort i onately Such work Is in a certom 
sense lymbnHcMl We got such wonls as good and 
“bad” where another poet might give ns a series of 
complex emotions, and a leiy little lower down the 
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scale, in place of ceitain mental sensations mc get cithci 
pli^'sical sensations oi gold and cinn.ibai and blue 

In .ill this, of com sc, the p.ai.illcl is complete ii itli the 
methods of woih in tapcstiyoi shamed glass Foi there 
the expedients to ii Inch Moms icsoi ted in i ei sc aie neces- 
sary This we.vving-process ith his thin a erse threads 
Moms c.airied out mth supreme success He threw 
away all ambition to achiei e the kind of dii act effects at 
which Tennyson and ‘Woidsuorth, and perhaps all the 
greater English poets aimed, and m leturn ho gained .an 
indefinable pouer of suggestion In spite of the vast 
bulk of lus woik, it gives the impression of great strength 
in reserve, and it has something of the foice vliich ve 
usually associate with leticence Never once do ve feel 
that ho 18 exciting himself or, to put it cuidely, on his 
top-note Novlieio, amongst all the poems directly de- 
scribing the hunt of Diana, is tlicio anything that even 
approaches Moriis’s verb.al picture, in which it is some- 
how conveyed to the readoi without desciiption at all, 
by a dieam within the dre.am, a reticence within the 
reticence of the foiest-cavo wlieio Jason lies asleep 

But in the night time once did Jason vako, 

And seem to sec the moonlit branches shako 
Whth huge, unwonted clamour of the chose , 

Then up ho sprung, but ere he uent one pace 
Unto the cave’s mouth, Chiron raised his arm 
And drew him back, and said “ Surolj', no charm 
Thou hast, my son, against Diana’s sight, 

"Who o\ cr Polion goes abroad this night , 

Now let those go to her tliat she doth call. 

Because no ftncod town, brazen gate or wall, * 

No coat of mail, or seven-folded shield. 

Can guard thee from the uound that ne’er is healed, 

"When she is angry Sleep again, my sou, 

Nor wish to spoil gieat deeds not yet begun ” 
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Then Jam» fajr sarf tnwMid tMU Ou tn»d 
QmtUwitr thm^ /A< nvemtU K««f« 

A*il did vf tlotetjf gai»j tvnu Jtkevai 
Learhff tMe/tn%-otel walJi s mnn/ lly 

The method ii diflercnt, bat there are ShAlcetpeanan 
qnalitiee in that p»**^ga Cdroos as the phrase may 
seem, it has the thnll of a sudden and glonoiu 
roll of drums heralding somo Immortal dramatic 
moment It is probably due to the method which 3Ioms 
employed, moreover that the reader a belief is never 
stnuned in any of the miraenlons occurrences in his 
work. Kover perhaps, has there been so snceeufal an 
attempt to reeaptoro the childbliO faith of the pagan 
world in their immortals as 77ie Lt/f and Ikatk of Jason 
The gods m Moms have something of their old opaque 
symbolical agnifleanee, which wo lose altogether on the 
splntnal plane of W ordsworth or Tennrson. By redne* 
log his whole world to the ehlldliko and primitive sealo 
of values of which we have spoken, he was ablo, olono 
among the modems really to 

Hsr« tis^t ef rroteot rKing fnm the k» 

Or heir eld Triton Uov bh vr^tbM bem. 

Enchanting as a fairy tale, Tht Life and Dtaik ofJoom 
is yet as credible ts any modem novel when once 
the reader is absorbed in it And it is perhaps the 
most complete rovitalisation of a mythological world 
ever accomplished m Engiisb. It would almost be 
possible, one feels, to reconstniot the whole of the 
Grqek mythology from Morris s tale of Jason alone. 
Yet the tale is told very straightforwardly with very 
few divergcuees. It is all done by a semi-symbolical 
iugg«Btlveneaa. His very reticences, bke tbo walls of 
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Of osnwd nyoor nd dnmk godlike vtae { 

^Vblle fma the goldeo galleilia, moet dMne 
Hetrt'aoftenifig muflo kimthed eboat the piece 
And twlxt the pUlen, et e gentle pace 
Fesed loreljr demeele, nlcing Toieet eweet 
And tlirillimto the muie, whOt their feet 
From thin doek niment now end then would gleam 
Upon the poUelied edgs of the atream. 

It u Tery Urgdy by a akilfnl aso of tbif kind of 
doacrlptioii of tztictfo repreaentationi of the gods and 
mythological peraonagea, droam \nthin dream as orer 
that be u ablo to conrey the aenso of their reality to the 
reader without shocking hioi, and at last to introduce 
miraculous penonagee and eronte without unduly stnun 
mg one a modem credabty Whether he did this con- 
sdouily or not, it is a fact that a world of myth ond 
miracle nugea around Momss tales with on actuality 
that could hardly hare been achieved, and certainly has 
not been achieTed, by any other method. Thv Life and 
Death of Jaeon and The Earikly Patadw are tbo greatest 
examples in Engliah of what atmoephere can do 
And through this world wide atmosphere^ these en 
chanted and exqudtely coloured mists of l^end, the 
Argo plunges quite directly to the goal of her udren 
turea There are one or two brief dirergeuees from the 
mam plot, like tbe stoiy of the loes of Hylas, with the 
exqmnte song of the water nymph 

I know • Uttl* gudm-oloM 
Sot thlflk with lOj ud red rone 
Then ooreet % unRanr ittm th* Aere, 

And in tbe pUee two Ur etreaiai are, 

Dnwn Cram tbe por^e hllla afer 
Drawn down unto the remlen aea 
The hllla wboea flotren n{ er fed tbe bee, 
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flowen, one must alao recogoiie a ritality in the work 
wUeh \% lacking, for inttaneo, in a jiocm far tnoro 
beantiful on other and, it most Ira admitted, higher 
groonda — Tennjeon a (SMnf Tennjaon a |iOcn u 
not only coneomed with a eonfliet of the aonl It ia 
written on that higbor scale of which we spoko ahore. 
It la interesting to eomparo with onr qnotation from 
JatM the p"*>age m wbieh Tennyson dcacribca the 
approach of the three goddesses to Pans — 

Then to t)>e liowcr thtjr eune 
Naked tkej eeme to tbet •uM)wtb>«vmnled Unrer 
Aad St their feet On efen* tralv lik Jtrt, 

Viatdt Muiucm, mtd atfkodd 
LdMmMtlOtax tad a vlad tnee 
Aad orerhead the wtaderiag irj tad rlae^ 

Thlt in.y tad thtt, in mtaj t fettoon 
Btn riot, fitritodlog the gnarled boo^ba 
With baneh tod UirF tad flower tbro ud thro 

0 moUter Ida, htrkeo ere I dlo. 
Oathetree'toi«acreet«d pce>^v Ut, 

And 0 er him Sow d goIdeB dead, tad lean d 
Upon him, alow]/ drepptag fngnmt dew 
Then fint I heard the rdee of her to whom 
Coming thro HetreB, Uke e light that growi 
Ltiger tod detnr ertth one mhid the Godi 
EIn Bp for lerwuHM.’* 

There la nothing here of that simple and primitive 
reahtm the rendenng of elementary physical aensstiona, 
with which Morris is content at the cot «aponding height 
of hit own acala Tennyson aims at a direct conquest 
of the reoder with the aira of tbo present godd^*«e«. 
Every cadence, the majesUe repetition of the opening 
words, the dramatieally aecontnated then,” and every 
masterly and Titun-Iike colour have that duvet con 
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quest m vicA\ The comparison of the tu o methods is 
valuable in mom of the greatci re.ihtj' and vitality 
Ailuch some ciitics, .uid notably Mi Swmbuine, aver 
Moiiis’s Aithuii.in poems jiossess as opposed to the finer 
•a oilcinanship of Tennyson’s It is not entiiely a ques- 
tion of this simple opposition The tu o men are n oiking 
on eiitiicly difTercnt planes 

Tennyson’s Holy Giml is nntten on an entiiely highei 
and laigci scale of values than that of any poem by any 
of the “Pie-Eaphaelites ” The Pre Eaphaelites cer- 
tainly weie — and 110 use the phrase in a puiely iclatne 
and no deiogatory sense — ^the “ fleshly school ” Their 
complaint against Tennyson’s Arthur was precisely that 
which Tennyson’s moie comprehensive intellect sau for 
himself and jnit into the mouth of Guenevere, namely, 
that Aithur was not Lancelot that he •uas not the 
low sun which “gives the colour ” The Pre-Eaphaelites 
f lankly prefei red the colour and gave it kloi 1 is perhaps 
most exquisitely of all, owing to his more suggestive 
and leticent method How typical, what an allegoi}'^ 
of this method, the concluding paragraph of the Hylas 
episode is, the reader may judge It will be noted, how- 
ever, that where the word “naked” is used in the 
following passage a physical sensation is suggested — as 
opposed to the burning glory and gleam of the Tenny- 
sonian painting — and that the gurgling river hides and 
reveals the nymphs in more senses than one Their 
gentle hands 

began to touch , 

His bair, bis hands, his closed eyes , and at last 
Their eager naked arms about him cast, 

And bore him, sleeping still, as by some spell, 

Unto the depths -wlipre they ivere wont to dwell , 
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TImd Hftljdowii tba mdj tank they lUd, 

And wltli finaU nolle the gnrgllDg rirer Ud 
The nTmplii end the heedlea ileeplng men 

Bat en the voter guTwed them one lu 
Aenii the meed end eenght np from the gnmnd 
The hfOB'boODd epeer end beaed end roand 

The Itoit hilted ivord end eeet of iaefl« 

Han took the itreem eovhet might toll Oietil^ 

ITnleei the wind bhoold tell 1^ or the Utd 

'Who from the ned thcae tMi\gk hed leea end heerdl 

It is u more waji then one that the above may be 
opposed to the deeenption in Tennyson of how on aim 
olothed m white samite, myttie, wonderfol,’* arose from 
out the bosom of the lahe, holding the sword. The 
last two bnes, m which the wind and the bird are indl 
sated aa witn wrts , u an admirable inet^nee of Morris’s 
method of mdireet and snbtle affirmataon. It u very 
different (though thero is a soperflcaal lesemblanee) 
from Sir Bedivere a two evuive lines to King Arthur in 
Tennyson s poem, where a mental confliet is again eon 
eemed, and a quite different and higher scale of valnea 
rmpli^od 

I baud the vitar Ujiptag en the bi^ 

And the long itpple vuhlng in the reede,** 

Thronghont the whole tale of Jason, as indeed 
throughont the whole of Morris s work, the writing is 
deUbentoly on that lower scale of valnoe. The scene 
where Jason and Medea fall m love u accordingly 
pn«^od with the very spirit of the childlike yet 
passionate old pagan story Medea visits Jason in his 
nxim before dawn to ware him of hia danger at her 
father’s hands, and at the same time to confess her love 
(though she has only known him a few hours). With 
pnt any preliminaries, she isk;^ hnn to kiss her and 
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listen to her plans for Ins safety He replies ivith 
allusions to tlie “ unseen delight of her fair body ” and 
her limbs “ so longed foi,” dccl.iiing that he would rather 
burn in iiiid} ing flames than turn to his “ hollow ship ” 
and leave her behind She is not less quick to respond 

“0 Pnnee, I camo 
To sa\ 0 3 our life I cast oil fear and slinmc 
A little while, but fear and shame arc here 
The hand thou holdest trembles with my fear, 
ith shame mj checks arc burning, and the sound 
Of mine own i oicc but ere this hour comes round, 

"We twain will be betwixt the dashing oars, 

The ship still making for the Grecian shores ” 

The description of the flight of the two lovers through 
the silent freshness of the night is one of great beauty , 
and the passage where Medea stays her lover on their 
way to the sleeping quay, under the momentary shadow 
of her unhappy end, is very tenderly and pathetically 
suggestive inthout implying any of the foresight 
which would “ spoil the story ” 

“0 love, turn round, and note the goodlihead, 

Mj father’s palace shows beneath the stars 
Rethink thee of the men grown old in wars. 

Who do mj bidding , what delights I have, 

How many ladies lie in wait to sai c 
M 3 life from toil and carefulness, and think 
How sweet a cup I have been used to drink. 

And how I cast it to the ground for thee 
Upon the day thou w cancst of me, 

I wish that thou mayst somewhat think of this. 

And twi\t thy new found kisses and the bliss 
Of something sweeter than thine old delight, 

Remember thee a little of this night i 

Of marvels, and this starlit, silent place. 

And these two loiers standing face to face ” 

“ Upon the day thou weariest of me ” ' The line has 
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an the pathoa of the poetry of Monii, tho simple and 
aometnnea almost Intolerable poignancy of ngtoi for 
the iveet days that most die. Almost iDtolorable^ wo 
eay for written ai it Is on that low scale of Tolae^ it 
htf an almost phydcal appoah There are wrenched 
hanHi and wnthen Ups m it, and yet a sweetnessi a 
patience^ a redgnation to fate, a wutfnlneas as of the 
tears in the eyes of dnmb ereatoies. Sunt laenaiM 
fcnm. And how much nearer to the real speech of 
lorert these ample words are, after all, than the loftier 
or more sabtle apeeohea to which the work of more 
complex poets has aoeottomed oa 

Upon the dsj tium wcailMt etiM, 

I witli that tboa laqwt Mnewbat think of tbia 

How many thousands and hundreds of thonsands of 
luven on this earth, dnee the days of Jason, must 
hare whispeied, one tblnka almost those Tory words 
under the sflent stars I 

The two lines are an ezeeHant eTimple, too, of 
hloma s peculiar emftfnnmitMp. Their tonnlty or lack 
of pliable w'eight lends, or ahonld lead, the reader to 
render thntn ayllable by pliable, with aomething of 
the slowness of a child spelling them out In other 
words, spirit and form are perfectly at ona Nonr 
perhaps has that kind of elemental or pnmitiN'o lym 
pathy been recaptured so perfectly as in these tnlos of 
hloms though, in another key altogether Mr Swin 
bume has giTca ua the oUiex dde of the same exquliHe 
I"gaTi naivete when he makes Sappho exclaim 

** Ad4 Uwj abtU ksow dm w j* wHq bars kaown ne b«re, 

Aai( ywr irikea / bent Bad tAi> year 

nhatltmiktt. 
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But fiom every other point of view Anactona and Jason 
arc poles asunder 

Fiom the purely pictorial point of view — pictorial 
in the best sense — the passage describing the midnight 
ariival of the two lovers at the silent quay where At go 
IS moored is one of the finest in all Morris’s poetry 
Coming whore it does, with regard to its context, it is 
a masterpiece, instinct with the very spirit of romance 
In some mysterious way it impresses the reader with 
something of that curious feeling of vast impending 
change, of farewell to familiar things and of the voyage 
into the unknown, which Medea and perhaps Jason 
must have felt And this feebng is partly conveyed by 
the mere mention of the mght-wmd , but more, one may 
think, by the sudden introduction of that strange chord 
of colour — the twittering of a caged green bird within 
an Indian ship, amid that bstening midnight stillness 
The reader will judge for himself — 

And so, unchallenged, did they drnn ancar 
The long iihito quays, and at the street’s end now 
Beheld the ships’ masts standing row by rou 
Stark black against the stars then cautiously 
Peered Jason forth, ere they took heart to try 
The open stailit place , but nought he saw 
Except the night-umd twitching the loose straw 
Fiom half unloaded keels, and nought he heard 
But the strange twittering of a caged green bird 
Within an Indian ship, and from the hill 
A distant ba3nng dead night lay so still. 

Somewhat they doubted , natheless forth they passed. 

And Argo s painted sides they reached at last , 

The descnption of the flight of the Aigo and the 
fight with the ship that blocked its way is almost equally 
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Txnd, and aUnze with rolling eloads of ozquinte eolonr 
fit to beeompored with Tonior a pieturo of Ul^-sses derid 
ug Polyphemas.** The tragedy of the lore of Jaeon and 
^ledea » lubtly developed through almoet imperceptible 
but inentAble gradiitTone. The Interest of the atory is 
marreUoasly snstained throngh all tho wild ndrentnrea 
on the northern nrer and tho return homo. It may Bafel> 
be said, indeed that hardly ony single poem of equal 
length con hold the readers attention os does this one — 
a fact duo partly to Mortise method and its independ 
enee of the beauty of individual Imes, and also to the 
genius with which he somehow contnres to make tho 
voyage of the Argo flash sIde-Ughts on the jonmey 
of hfe itseU. We an almye subtly eoDsefons that 
he is writing on the lower scale of values of which 
we hare spoken, and that in tho opaqne symbolism 
of his tapertries the Golden Fleece rep escuts all the 
thousand complex desires and ambitions<->wcaIth, power 
fame — for ^leh we ounelvea may bo stnnng and, 
at the aame time, it represents tboir inadequacy to 
aatiif) The red wiue that the heroes dnnk in tho 
torch light is quaffed with the joy that Is almost pain, 
the joy of hfe that is so sweet so brief and the 
torches seem slways to be filnminatmg a little space 
enisled amidst the eternal darkness. The whole poem 
is thus tnnafused with emotional colour It streams 
through the exquisite description of the Paradise of 
Cute, wber^ os Medea paSKd she saw 

flesaa •esCuw eogntj 

White feet or belf bend bueouL 

It IS the harmonising element of nil these mriod and 

r 
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glittciiiig pictures, softening .ind •subduing and tinting 
them all as amUi a unner‘«al sunset glou The Snens 
sing and Oi pheus outsings them 

But fur nwn^ the '>ca buit Miinnt 
Cast forth the foam, as through the growing night 
Thci laboured e\cr, liaMiig small delight 
In life all cniptj of that proinistd bliss, 

In loic that scarce can giic a dt/inff / iss, 

111 pleasure ending sweet songs wiUi a wail, 

In fame that little can dead men n\nil 
Yet ns night died, and the cold sea and grc} 

Seemed ninning with them toward the dawn of day, 
Needs must they once again forget their death. 

Needs must they, being ali\c and drawing breath. 

As men who of no other life can know 
111 thciT ov.li imiida again iniiiioTtal grow 

And they come to the Gaiden of the Hespendes , “ a 
])lace not made for earthly bliss, or ey cs of dying men ” 
for, superficially, no other icason than that 

growing there 

The y ellow apple and the painted pear. 

And w ell filled golden cups of oranges 
Hung 

And from the Aiqo “many a sea-beat face" gazed 
longingly^ on that Paradise , but Medea said 

“ Got back unto the oars, O Miniac, 

Nor loiter here, foi what haio such as wo 
To do herein, where, ’mid undying trees, 

Undying watch the wise Hespendes, 

therefore haste, 

Nor yet in wondering yoiii fair lives waste , < 

For these arc as the Gods, nor think of us. 

Nor to their cy es ciui glonoiis 

That sou of I 

Could see fa|r^^|j^^o^is?yTreadTOT 8 l^t, 
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For I gnnr VMiy of tbo (Uahlo^ ■pi*J 
Aad eouekn roll of {atonrorea Mat, 

Aud Cdn wen tlttftis a with tbe vUapnlag trees 
In Aoaiefjr ^ces, leAen fA« duUm fltf 
Who eluiiige liks oie, gnw old sad die somo dsjr 

There are traces m oil this, perhaps, of Moms a 
ongmal uteotion to make Jiuoa a part of lie EarMf 
Pandtte. Tbe loading themo thron^hout, m both eases, 
IS tbe simple desire of man to escapo death and, simnl 
taneotulF his heart-rending recognition of tho fact that 
perhaps it u death that makos his little life seem so 
■n^t The simpIieitF of tbe thome u in itself an 
HTMmple of Momss methods, for it eonfronta us with the 
eternal {Hohlem of the meaning of the nnircrse quite as 
efleetivoly as the more eomplez methods of a Shake- 
spesre, though with less variety and completeness of 
fllostration. And, indeed, with each Imes as 

Ig loTt thst MsroB esa Rlrs s djingUss 

hlorris approaches tbe pathos of Bhakespeore more 
neariy than any modem poeU Soeb linos may almost 
be compared with the immortal farewell of Antony 
**0f Bsnj tbonmod ktan tbs poor last** 

The Banff of ike Ilapmdet is an exqnisite example, 
too, of Minriss low-sealed reticence the three sitters 
warn the departing Mmyae that — 

Tear besita aball pa^ fa mA slog 
For want of naaj • balf-ssen tbjgg 

Lo, neb as h tbta garden gresa 
In daja past, all tbe vi^ baa bean 
And wfaat we knew all peopla knaw 
Ssfvtbia, that onto weipa sU graw 
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“ But since the golden ngo is gone, 

This little place is loft alone, 

Uiicliangcil, unchanging 

“ Neither from us shall nistlom go 
To fill the hungering hearts of men, 

I^st to them threescore } cars and ten 
Como but to seem a little da^, 

Once gi\ cn, and taken soon away 
Nay, rather let them find their life 
Bitter and sweet, fulfilled of strife, 

Restless with hope, \ain with regret. 

Trembling with fear, most strange! j set 
Twivt mcinorj and forgetfulness , 

And surely when all this is past, 

Thej shall not want their rest at last. 

“ Let earth and hca\cn go on their way, 

While still wo watch from daj to daj. 

In this green piece left all alone, 

A remnant of the dajs long gone ” 

The climax and crown of the w hole story is attained, 
of course, in the scenes w here Medea’s doom is fulfilled 
and Jason weal les of her The letter w Inch she sends 
to Jason, Anth the deadly gift to Ins neii loie, contains 
some of the most beautiful passages in modern poetiy 
It rendeis the queen's bitterness, wzatli, anguish, and 
immortal yeaining to her lover with incomparable pow ei 
and pathos There is a masterly touch w here she stands 
crushed by the neivs that Jason is about to forsake hei 

A sound to her was brought 
Of children’s voices ' 

With a groan she draivs aivay her fingers from her 
tortured face, takes up her tablets, and wiites “such 
piteous words as these ” ‘ 

“ Thou knowest jot the whispered words I said 
Upon that night-^thou never canst forget 
That hapiiy night,of all nights Ah ! and yet 
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Why mike I tbeee loof words, tbit thoa tbe mon 
Uijst bite me^ who ilnidy st me soreb 
Sisw midst thj pleisan I am ^ w*u a pain. 

Be happj i for thoa ehalt not hear apds 
lly rdee^ and with ooe word this aodll Is done — 

Jaaon, I lore thee jea, loro thee alone.’* 

Then, thinking of the woman npon whom she Las 
already planned a terrible vcngoanee^ and of her children, 
who will also hare to die to complete bor vengeance 
she u fwoght np to tbe tngie heights of all bnt the 
highest of the croations of Ehnbethan drama 
Kindly 1 deal with thoa, mlno enemy ; 

Sfnee cwift forgetfalneei to thee I eend. 

Bat tbon ehalt die— bis tjm shall sea end— 

Ah I if thy death alooa aoaid end It all t 
Bat ye— shall I behold jea whea learn fall, 

In aome asd aranlng of the sotamn tide t 
Or shall I hare yoa dttlsg by my side 
AfflUit the bas^ ao that folk stare and ny 
Son the grey wolf has eeaa the queen to^y 1 
Host I bethink me of the aptonrd eods, 

And hear a roiee my kloAer wflt then eome 
And fee os resting la ov new made home. 

Since tboo wert need to mske ns lie fall nft. 

Sawothlng oar ptil «■ many a time and olt T 
Thy ban Is would bathe os whsn we wen thine own 
Now doth the tiln wash every thtnlng hemp 

The whole psf*^ge abonnds in those extraordinarily 
simple and poignant lines of which Moms alone among 
modem poets seems to pc**; the secret His lower scale 
of valnes gives him more scope for rising withont ever 
nmning the nsk of losing himself in the intense 
mane. The result m not that he does actnidly riio 
higher comparatively than other poets, bnt thst ho is 
able to be more poignantly natural more realistic 
(paradoxical as tbe wwd may seem of a writer so 
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essentially loin.iniit) than anj’ poet of Ins time, the 
truth being that the highest lealism and the highest 
romanticism arc one Medea’s jiassionatcl}' leiterated, 
“ Be happ3' ' think that I liai c nci cr been ' ” and such 
e\traoidinaiilj naiic jet faithful phrases as “upon the 
day 1111011 1 for eveiinoic must go aiiaj,” or that final 
master-stroke of simpliciti*, “Jason, I loic thee, }ea, 
love thee alone 1 ” sin cly these are ncaier to the heart 
of the leal ivoman speaking — neaicr not to her actual 
words perhaps, for they ii onld liardly he so articulate, 
but nearer to ii hat she ii oiild hai e said if she could 
than anything uttcied b} any of Shclle3’s, oi, if the 
matter be well considered, ci en of the greater number 
of Broiming’s iiomen This is not to sa3 that ^lorns 
IS, for that reason, a gieatei poet than Broiining Ho 
IS, in fact, a poet who has leaint a great deal fiom 
Browning, and, indeed, the debt of all the “Pre- 
Raphaelite” poets to Browning is far greater than is 
yet recognised Poihaps the line in Any IFifc to any 
Enshand — 

Why need the other ■women know so mueh ? 

IS Browning’s neaiest approach to the heart of a woman, 
and it IS almost a ti’^pical Morns line, though it is not 
suflfiised, as all Morris’s lines are, wnth the w istfiil sunset- 
coloured atmosphere of his larger theme, the passing 
sweetness of life, the change and deca3' of all mortal 
joy and beaut3', and the qnick-coming of death Here 
ogam it 18 the low sun that gives the colour, and Brow n- 
ing works on a highei scale of values his “any wife ’ 
concerns herself very largel3' with the idea of immortality 
It 18 pel haps loftier poetry, but it is not so poignant and 
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not really eo vital for the momenta vhen a woman is 
eonaeionaly eoneomed with auoh aabjoeta an not the 
momenta when she u really living with all her heart and 
aonl and fleah and blood. The ny of Modca, “Be 
happy I** eompioaaea into two woiUa quite aa much 
poanon angoiah, and lore aa an contained in whole 
pagea of Bnwning. 
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‘TUC I VUIHLY PAIUDISI- ’ 

Stimulatld by the success of ^forns made great 

progiess Mitli Ins large scheme of The Lmihhj Pautdi'^c 
On the 20th of June 1807 he vrote to a friend “I 
fancy I shall do pietty veil now , last ■week I had made 
up my mind that I shouldn’t he able to publish The 
Emlhly Patadtsc, and "was \ci 3 ' low I am as an\ious as 
you aie to get on with that woilc, and am going to set 
to woik hard now’ I hope you won’t let any iiibbish 
pass -without collai mg it I am too old for that kind of 
game ” From this tune on, both at London and 0\foid, 
wdieie the Moi rises spent some of the Long Vacation 
with Ml and Mis Buine- Jones, he wrote stoi} after 
story for the gieat scheme with evtiaoidinaiy lapidity, 
if not with the rapidity ■\ihich is one of the most 
staithng legends of his biogiaphy 

The authorised biogiaphy tells us that the leise 
flowed fiom JMoriis’s pen, and that he once com- 
posed seven hundied lines in a single day That 
IS, of course, practically at the into of a line a minute 
for twelve solid hours, without allowing moie than a 
quartei of an lioui for food Even if we lob him 
of his sleep and allow him the full tw’ent)’-four horn’s 
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in irhioh to irork; it meftns that he eompoeed a 
rhymed line of vutm ever/ ivro minntee over the vhole 
time. The legend ii probably to be explained by the 
existence of a certain number of Rnna, in the rongh, 
when that strennoos day The fact remains, 

howerer that hu method, the tenmty of his lines, 
and his lower seale of poet» vainer added greatly 
to the ease and therefore to the rapidity of his work 
The ease which he denred from h» lower seale is 
exactly analogoos to that of a smger who luwen the 
key of a song m order to get through it withont imdne 
exertion while it is obnooi that the tenni^ of his 
vena gires it something (d the faahty of prose. Here 
we have, ronghly the explanfttion why Itomi^ even with 
all his huge energy was able to complete so rapidly 
between 1866 and 1870 that tremendous tapestry of 
mnne which he called The EoriUy Ponnfaar a tapestry 
woven of over 48 000 lines of rhymed verse. Sreiy 
ovoaiiig he would read aloud what he had written that 
day ” it IS said of that happy tnne m Oxford. By tlie 
early part of 1808, seventeen tales oot of the proposed 
twenty four had been wntten. It was at first proposed 
to prodnee the work m one foho voinmo with woodents 
from designs by Bnitie-Jones, of which there were to be 
five hundred A great many of theso Bnme Jones 
actnally madn but at that time it was almost impossible 
to get the drawings properly cut and though hroms, 
with hu nmnl fighting spirit, made valiant efforts to cut 
them with his own hand the great scheme had to be 
laid aside for that time. The first port of The Earlhly 
Pandite was published in 18G8 by Ur F 8. Ellis in a 
simple form. But at the anthers death his dream of 
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the gieat edition was on the verge of being leahsed 
“To the very last,” wrote Buine-Jones, “ve held to 
our first idea, and hoped yet to see the book published 
in the Kelmscott Press in all the fulness of its first 
design ” 

At the end of this year, with his poetry in full flov 
for The Ewithly Paiadm, and his decorative woik still 
in full swing at Bloomsbury, Morris began to study 
Icelandic ivith Mr Magnusson, and went systematically 
through the bulk of its heroic liteiature In January 
1869, Morris and Magnusson published a translation of 
the Saga of Gunnlaug FFoi'm-iongue. In the poems which 
Morris wrote about this time for The Eaithly Paiadise — 
Belleiophon and The Loveis of Gkidmn the first results of 
his Icelandic studies began to show themselves, his treat- 
ment of these two stories being epic rather than romantic 
The great theme of The Emthhj Pmadtse is precisely 
the same as that of Jason, the simple desire of man to 
escape death, and his recognition of the fact that his 
little life perhaps owes its sweetness to its brevity 
But in The Eaithly Paiadtse the theme is elaborated, 
and the theory is recognised as so true that its laws are 
applied to the woik itself The beauty and sweetness 
of the tales composing the work are dependent to a 
ceitain extent on the profound sadness of their setting, 
which is proiuded by the prologue, the exquisite inter- 
ludes, the epilogue, and, the farewell salute to Chaucei, 
with their perjjetuallj'^ recurrent burden, in a bundled 
\aiied forms 

i 

Of Heaven or Hell I linvc no power to sing, 

I cannot case tlie burden of jour fears, 

Or make quick coming death a little thing, 
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Or faring ngain tlir plrwnrr of pnit f nrs 
^ot for mj vonli fhill jt fofgrt jwtr tenra 
Or faepe fw angbt tfajU I can aj 
Tfan idle ringer oT ncnptjdej 

Bnt nUiCT vfaen »« w/ of jonr uirth 
Fha foil heniti itfll anatiefied je rigfa. 

And, fcriing kin llj nto ell tfae arth, 

Grudge e nr y nlante a It poan by 

llade tba man nladfa! that the evMt dejs dl^- 

Betnernfaer me a little tfaea I (ny 

The {dh ringR an enpty day 

Tfae faary tronble the faevOdering car* 

Hut irrfghe lu down vho Ure and am enr bread, 

Tfaea idle tuM bare no iiuaa to bar 
So let me ring of utna reiBi.abmd 
D e ane e they Hriag net, an m er be da t, 

Or kmg time take their ty ignite away 
Fhno a poor tlngrri of an empty day 

Dreanwr drama, faora out of my doe time, 

Why abenM I atria to aot the crooked atralgbt 1 
Let It anSa me that my nonnorlag rhyme 
Beata with light wiqg egalaat tfae Irory gate 
Telling a tale not tee Impertanate 
To thoee who In tfae ela^ regivs itay 
Lolled by the atn ge r of a« empty day 

Tho Prologuo, entitlod The tl aitderm, telU how 
eortoin adrontaron in tho Mlddlo Age* took ihip from 
a land itnekon with tbo Blaek Death and Railed across 
the Atlantic in search of on Earthly Pamdiso whore 
tho7 believed they might 6nd eternal jonth and 
escape denth altogether They find, not that deathless 
comitry but a nameless city in a distant sea, inhabited 
by Greeks, descendants of esrly Greek voyagers who 
hid settled there in dospoir of over seeing their native 
land again, and have preserved in their isolation tho 
pore and hving tmditiona of early Groeoe. llie 
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mediaeval voyagers who happened on this white faerie 
city, with its marble palaces and temples of the ancient 
gods, are of Norse, Germanic, and Breton origin, 
familiar with the mediaeval chromcles and tales They 
tell their adventures to the elders of the Greek city 
with all the naive pathos of their quest. They are 
regarded by the elders with pity and love, as a link 
between themselves and the old world they have lost, 
and this at once supplies the motive for the senes of 
tales with which they regale one another, after the 
fashion of the Canterbury Pilgiims oi the dwellers in 
the death-sun ounded garden of Boccaccio 

There spoke an ancient man, the land’s chief priest, 

Who said, “ Dear guests, the year begins to day. 

And fain are we, before it pass away. 

To hear some tales of that now altered world. 

Wherefrom oui fathers in old time were hurled 
By the hard hands of fate and destiny 
Nor would ye hear perchance unwillingly 
How we have dealt with stories of the land 
AVherein the tombs of oui forefathers stand 
Wherefore henceforth two solemn feasts shall be 
In every month, at which some history 
Shall Cl own our joyance , and this day, indeed, 

I have a stoiy ready foi our need 
If ye will hear it ” 

Thereupon he proceeds to tell the story of Atalania’s 
JRacc, which is followed in turn by a "Wandeier’s story 
of The Man hom to he King , and the scheme is earned 
out through all the months of the year, the tiventy-four 
tales being connected by mterludes descriptive of the 
gatherings during these respective months, or de- 
sciiptive of the months themselves and their changes 
and the changes they involve m the tellers of the 
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■tone*. It 18 lui elabombon of «u idea niiitiCBted 
bj Keata m Endpnton 

IvlS begin 

Kov who* I ctnsot hear tba dtj « din 
How while the ecrlj bnddm ere Jut new 
At^ nin in m wa of the TVQsgeet hoe 
Aboot old foreeti while the wIDow tnfle 
Ite ember end the deli 7 pefle 

Bring hoiM InwsMB of milk. And, ee the 7**^ 

Grove luh In Jnloj PU amootlilp eteer 

ilf little boe^ far menj qnlet honn, 

TThh etreexu that deepen frtehlj lute Iw ■. 
lleny end muy e eoee I hope to write, 

Before the d (afe^ Tormefl riam d end white 
Hide In deep herbage end ere yet the bee* 

Horn eboot globee of olom end eveet pee^ 

I out be Bear the middle of my atory 
0 nay no aiuhy aM*w ben end hoikiy 
SeefthalflbiUiedt bat ietAatnom bold, 

'With ontTBnal tinge of eober gold. 

Be aQ eboot me when I sake an end. 

AMyoioii, Book I 

Moms TUOB this idea tnUi supreme etill, and laeceedi 
in ooDTeyiDg to ni an extraofriinnnly vivid lonse of 
the panage of time in a sort of proeesnonal pomp 
before the an<‘Kanging tapestries of those nunort^ 
stones whioh linng no^ can neer be dead.** Taken 
oot of their setting these stones are stOl as beantifo] 
shnost ovorjr one^ as (md Death of Jason bat 

takttn m their setting, u they on^t to be, for the 
irholo work is a nngle m atoHy piece of poetie design 
they bdkome something more. There is an interplay 
between them and the i«*nng pageant of lives and 
loves and sersonn 

These gloriously eoloared tapestnes hanging npon 
the walls of that silent golden palace of song cntunse 
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life as does the Ode on a Giecian Uin These Gicek 
and medneval loveis, these slim, thinly-clad girls in 
sunny places, poised in unchanging heautj’’, as the)^ 
pluck the golden apples from the Trees of Life in the 
enchanted Gardens of their Paiadise, indeed “ tease us 
out of thought as doth Eternity” 

Bold Lo\cr, ncicr, iie\or canst thou hiss, 

Though iniung near the goal — y, et, do not gneve , 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not th} bliss, 

For ever wilt thou lo\c, and she be fair • 

The first inteilude, which begins the passing mortal 
pageant between the narrative of the Wanderers and the 
story of Atalanta’s race, opens \\ith a glorious cry to 
March, in which month the tale-telling begins 

Slayer of the vriutcr, art thou here again ? 

It states the recurrent theme of these interludes very 
beautifully 

Yea, welcome, March ' and though I die ere June, 

Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 

Striving to swell the burden of the tunc 
That even now I hear thy brown birds raise. 

Unmindful of the past or coming da} s , 

Who sing “ 0 joy I a now j ear is begun 
What happiness to look upon the siin < " 

Ah, loliat hegettclh all this slot m of bhas 
But Death himself, who crying solemnly, 

E’en from the hcait of siceet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us " Bcjoice, lest pleasurelcss ye die 
Within a little time must ye go by 
Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye hie 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give ” '' 

The lyrical effect of these interludes is intensified by 
the fact that many of them are personal utterances — 
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glimpeei of Motnii own life reeoHeetioDi of golden 
Afternoons on tlie nrer above Oxford tbat lonely far 
off mother of the Thames,** trhen he vu composing his 
great poom or rending it aloud to Ins wife and fnendsx 

Fair wm tbs man tonlsf the b! a sceDt 
Floated seroM Um fresh gnu suil the beet 
inth lov rexed eeng from rate to llljr vest 
And tlifot ejvt ehoM vith jojMU memoriet 
Ftir vu the etrlf non s^ blr «ert thoit. 

And I tru hs|>i7<— Ah be hsp|7 nov ! 

Sometimes thej contain exqmsito Undicapea, as m tbo 
pictore of Anguft— Inndscnpea which in themselrei are 
enough to give ^loiris a rei7 high place among English 
“natnre-poots* 

Kov came fiUfllmeat of the jrfsrs datire 
Tbe taO vbeati eoloorad by the Asgut fire 
Grew besTj headed dretdiaf fta dmj 
And bl*^"r grew the els trees daj bjr dajr 
Abont the edgea of the ytUev cent, 

And 0 er the (^tdem t, v«u eomewfaat oatwoeii, 

The beea vent hairring to 8U np their atorr 
Tba ipptfrbooghe brat orer mere and more 
^nth peteh and prieot tbe garden vtll 
'Waa odorao^ and the peara began to (ail 
Fhwi off tbe high tree with caeb freabralng breen. 

And in all the sense of constant change is subtly 
conveyed with extmordinaiy power The wel^t of the 
poem, Its deepest passion and mdoed, its most earofnl 
eraftsmanshi{v is In these interludes. Their method is 
slightly different from Uiat of the tales the lines aro 
not AO thin, there is moro concentration and lyrical 
Intenai^ Homs would seem to have planned this 
deliberately for the tales themselves are more tapesttr 
like than e\er The narrator in»Ves no commenta 
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The invocation to Ohaurei is lemoved to the Epilogue , 
01 ho IS allowed to appear in the Prologue as a 
pictuicsque figure, heside the clear Thames, with liis 
pen moving over bills of lading' j\Iorc strictly than 
o\ ei in the tales themselves does Morns keep to his low 
scale of poetic i.ilues, with the fullest justification in 
then lesultant wealth of lucid colour, simplicity, direct- 
ness, and noble puiity of line 

Of the tuenty-four tales, twelve are denved from 
Gieek mytholog}', of couise, according to the scheme , 
and the othei t\\ elve from Norse or mediroval sources 
The Land East of the Sun and JFesl of the Moon owes its 
ongm to Thorpe’s Yulchde Stones, one of Morns’s 
favourite books at Oxfoid, but the story as told by 
Moms varies considerably from the onginal, and has 
slips of a Flench romance and of the Aiabtan Ahghis 
grafted on to it Two stones aie taken from Mande- 
viUe, while others are denved from Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology, the Gesta Eomanonm, Wilhara of Malmes- 
bury’s JDe Gesta Begum Anglonm, and Fiench lomances 
The Hill of Venus was denved from Tieck’s Romances, 
and The Man who neier Laughed Again from the Arabian 
Nights The Loieis of Gudtnn came from the Icelandic 
Lascdaila. Saga. It is impossible, of course, in the space 
at our command, to examine these stones in detail He 
employs only three metres (apart from the occasional 
songs) throughout the whole work. One of these is the 
Chaucerian seven-lined stanza, of which we have quoted 
the introductory examples The bulk of the \york, 
however, is in pentameter couplets like those of Jason , 
and to break the monotony of these there are several 
stones in the short octosyllabic couplet which, in Jason, 
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he nnpl<»\ «1 m cITecllrelj a >ong mr» nrr The 
talcs In this nirtrr are |H‘r)tap< hi ka«t niccc< fnl, for 
lyrical fmrpo ci it f>ui(4 hlma^lmirall), a^ in the ran;; of 
the nrtnpli t> l!}las ijuolM in an earlier rha|icr 
liut It mom rather too fjnfclclr In turratitcforlilra inlic 
aUe to get tlie efTcets U{«>n vhirh hr largely f1e)>ehil* 
ami hN clmmi tn tfiilnc « of |hra*r van! he fnlo 
•otnething like mn Hotia arrhai«m. Of llir ( rrek 
atoric*, tlmt of firyt/ oaf /i ht i« {M-rl i|i* the tnoit 
lieantifnl Tcraion erer rione Allate Kith nlnqr frrm 
beginning to eml It t< mr <f the nip*t ilchntelt 
f>cn tioti< erer «ntlrn lu lieaiiije« areaJmo*( 

lirvnienng in llietr multltmle the wIkIp ile«fnpii n 
of liyehoa IrrioMing atui voiHlentig mtranrr Into llir 
bnel], (Ic<<rteO pataer < f ( o| 1 1 Ii a mare of torelineic 
It Itasmorrorrr all the ennmif atifl thll rfah»ra 
irhiebt aa we mhI alorr rr«iilti fnm ^l(m a mrlhcxL 
The appeal to oar hwc* Ii heighlmel »cr\ imi h ly 
the aa[iretoe •ticerx with which In thi* ra r he aioaU 
direct deseriiitfon. fn a former { a-p wr |i« mte 1 1 ni tl*** 
iitnibr fklll arwl ■ubtl ty fn |*rr>cntninii c f ih iii r) of 
Ifylaa fferr however the alill tnanif inl i* rtm 
gnaler A critic of onr lime haa ivh! that 

la th qtulhjr of ri Lne^ Ft akefiTtr l i quit at n 
till th ptthliratlm of /'a<fsm m X\|i a ne il mV f 
Hhakeepcare It i h( richnp* mor ih n cm In* hiehrr 
•luIillM tint «e iMak of 6ret. In ir»>litig t im, mp f I at 
ererr lam that we lave cume ii| m a mibtl a rirfa a» 
ihriowftituor ahe 

Withoet ciiOU I nn |4 k 1 U tf'hM fs 
Att>l in LI t on*i' I a| |t«iIs IA H 
HU richea liarilcn him. \i I no vewd r It 1 atilT 
0ylBg with the rtiLy hilU «f lla>]akb tan «n vtnir lock 
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Ncxcilhclci'S 80 «!lronBnrt the wingH of lii«« itnagnmtion, eo 
lordK IB Ins intellect, that he can carij them all , he could 
cnrr^, it Mould Bcein, e\cn gem in Holconda, e\or} gem iii 
CNcry |ilanct from here to Ncjitunc, and jet Min Ins goal 
Nom, in the matter of richness tins is the great difference 
betMccn him and Keat<», the Mings of Mhose imagination, 
aciial at starting, and onlj iridescent like the pails of a 
dmgon-flj, Peeiii to change as he goes — hcconic oicrcharged 
Mith heaiitj, in fact — “a-bloom Mith Bjilendid die*!, iib arc 
the tigei -moth’s dceji dnma‘>ked Miiiga” Or rather, it mas 
be said that he pccms to start sometimes m itli Shakespeare’s 
OMii caglc-pinioiis, mIiicIi, ns he mounts, catch and retain 
colour after colour from the earth bcloM, till, hcasjr svith 
beautj as the drooping m mgs of n golden pheasant, thej flj 
loM and les el at last o\ or the earth tliej cannot leas c for its 
lo\ eliness, not e\ cn for the holiness of the skies 

The comparison is exquisite, and it is equally true 
i£ SVC substitute iMoins for Keats (sntli regard to 
this talc of Ciijwl and Pbi/chc), except for the fact that 
Moiris does cairy all his iichcs Muth as gicat ease as 
Shakespeare, and flics Iom’ and level deliberately, not 
because ho is m eiglicd doMui inth beauty, but for sheer 
lo\e of that clinging loi'clniess of the earth, nhilc, 
unlike Keats, lie infalhblj' mns his goal The iiches 
that are heaped up for us in Ins palace of Cupid seem 
almost too great foi any wings' to cany Tlierc is no 
poem in any language so full of matenal, eaithly loveli- 
ness Kiches are heaped on riches, in a M'ay that M’ould 
inevitably clov if they Mcie given to us by any other 
method than that of Moiris Any direct dcscnption of 
that miraculous palace, containing a tithe of the details 
■which he contnves to leveal to us, ivoiild surfeij; the 
veriest glutton of beauty But mth supieme skill 
IMoriis marshals all his details in a lucid and logical 
01 del (quite beyond ^the giasp of Keats in nairative 
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poetry) and prcaenta them to ni mdircetl} oa the 
tale proceeds thiongb tho lenMs o! Fajebe^ tbt» 
maldDg the matter one of hnnian eympathy as well 
as of sensaotu delight AH the rayi of beauty are 
focussed and eoneentnted env the vandering central 
figure. Treated in any other vay tbe> would hare 
been merely a benntifd dissipation of the story and 
of the lendni^a interost A notable {rutanre of the 
same device oeeura in Tennyson a Iteconedmu of the 
Amhtan KifjktM. There, too, great nnmbeie of guigeous 
details are held together tbongh more loosely by a 
central figure and when in the clinur of the poem, 
written as it is on a lugfaer scale of values than that of 
iloms, Tennyson wishes to suggest the myriad aqiocts 
of hfo itself the pnsnons and plcnsnrcs and tragedies 
that surge and seethe boneatli and around the mooned 
domes end streaming descents of the roofs of Bogdst, 
with his infallible art bo allows not the slightest digres- 
sion from the main stream of his poem, but coueontrates 
his tpiritoal detaUs more closely than ever and this 
dmo upon a atlll smaller figure^ a flgnre hardly larger 
than a girl ■ clenched bond for he transmits them to ns 
through the throbbmg throat of a single secret bird — 

And where the lenea grere 
In eloearteoTertan orejimto 
The Urlng tin middle nJght 
Dudn wdAtMbultakMPoig 
AfCie M enedAjv irhM rf 
TktA* ImUi^Ae^ernrU 
U/t, mfidM, death, twmtrM tat, 

Otoitntnd, miugifd m a^tUMd 
AfaHfnm. pUet, time, 

ButJiaUtriiKf tJ)€ fohlmfdmi 

Of pood ZTomm AIni</tid 
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Keats, in his narrative poems, is full of beautiful 
digressions It is the chief reason of the comparative 
failure of Endymxon On the other hand, the Ode io a 
Ntgldingah and the Ode on a Giecian Urn, perhaps on 
the whole his greatest woiks, are perfect examples of 
this concentiation of the most vaned and distant details 
by means of a cential figure 

Thou uast not bom for death, immortal Bird ' 

No Iiungiy generations tread thee down , 

Tho voice I bear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 
Perhaps tho self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien com , 

Tho same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 

“The same”' With what uneriing precision of 
rhythm is he called back to it, as if liis metre were veri- 
tably measured by the beatings of the throat of the 
nightingale, and each momentary digression but the 
trembling away of a note into infinity His Ode to Psyche 
IS more disciusive, and to just that extent it is compara- 
tively a failure The Gv/pid and Psyche of Moms, however, 
IS a perfect example m narrative of this concentration of 
detail around a smgle figure — ^a concentration made the 
more effective by the supreme skill with which the 
details are marshalled in their logical older as the 
tale progresses, and are only revealed to us with the 
onward movement of the central figure, step by step, 
to its goal The result is a lucidity unmatched by any 
other poem with anything like its wealth and exuberance 
of — ve were about to^say “ornament,” but it is much 
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more than that For onuunont Ii external ond the 
material dotaiU of hu poem meant more than mere 
decoration to Moms, writing os he was on that lower 
scale of values whoro they bare somothhig of a symbolie 
naturo. Just as tho song of Keatss nlghUngalo sums 
up the wijrld and utters it to the glory of Eternity so 
lire the material details of this tide tranofigiired by the 
touch of Psycho. There is an ebb ond flow between 
them and tho iplritnal world, and tho whole body and 
spirit of the poem become an organic nnity e arc 
told that Moms, when dyeing silks for embroideries, 
obtained a pocttltor beauty of colour that none of his 
workmen could obtain and that no one else in modem 
tunes hu oror obtained His amethysts and golds and 
greens were difToront, snhtlj from anything of the kind 
ever seen and one spcmal sort of hu gold **when 
spread oat in large nch hanks, looked like a sunset sky * 
And ao it bin hu poetry which, it can neior bo re- 
peated too often if he is to bo jndged angbt, is written 
on tiie low scale of vnlaos proper to tapestry His 
golden ornaments have that something in their gold 
whose dwaUing is the light of setting suns. The sub- 
ject of the tale of Cnptd osd P$yek9 » in such perfect 
accord with Morris ■ method that it becoiuos almost an 
all^ry of iL Wo must be eontent, it seems to snggost, 
with our low scale of values and we must never light 
oar lamps to look upon tho god that gi>es ns all this 
material beanty A material boanty we sa} but it has 
the strangeness which Walter Pater (and Fmds Bacon 
before him) dedaied to be essential to the highest beauty 
It is so not for the ftraagoness take, but because that 
beauty is a transflgoratiott. If there is any more perfect 
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l}pe of that spiritual strangeness tlian this palace of 
Cupid into "w Inch the trcmhling Ps} chc andci s alone, 
it must he fai to socle IIoii much it includes — the 
hath of the soul, the dawning of lo\c, the icdiscovcry 
that loses aie red and white, and that the woild is 
one stupendous miracle 1 It is a t) pc, in short, of the 
Komantic PcMial, a st.igc moie adianccd than before 
And there is not one diiect .ittcnijit to mahe the 
surioundings appeal mnaculous or enchanted, except 
the piirclv negatnc fact of the joung god’s iinisihilitj* 
With perfect control o\ ci his im.iginatioii, !Mori is keeps 
to his low' scale of iichlj'-colourcd carthl} beaut}, and 
the icsult IS a Renascence of Wondei with regard to 
the material details themselves We come to look 
upon some nchly-WToiight golden beaker wnth the same 
]oy that Wordsworth found in the celandine or the 
daffodil, and over some cunousl}*colouicd web woven 
in lands across the sea we aic stirred by the same subtle 
soul of lomance that raoicd foi Marlowe in the mere 
names of those distant lands or cities — names that mo\ e 
with all their ringing syllables like “ a bron/e-harnessed 
soldiery, sounding and sunlit,” tieading loads of im- 
mortal maiblc, and nding in triumph thiough Perse- 
polis And of this pioccss of transfiguration the picture 
of Psyche, the soul of the tale, w andenng through the 
details of that exquisite palace of song, is surely, as w c 
said, something like an allegory Eiery detail is 
brought into contact with her as the central and life- 
givmg figure We see her — the animating spint 
pausing at the great lonely porch of that dead moss of 
material splendour We see liei enter — an incarnation ! 
The golden hangings rustle around her as she pauses 
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and stands and tnos to atOl the heating; of her heart 
and henrs the roses beating against the jiancs. A\e arc 
made to see the vomlera of the plaeo throupli her own 
oes, as she catches gliin{isea of her face in the sflrer 
tnirroia-'her face 

Cma tnegi> tA Iirf •mtJ t that 

Wo SCO her stooping to feel tho web under her feet, 
"irrongfat bv the hroan, sbm fingered Indian in 
distant lands, or feeling tho fignivt on the hangings 
with her little srhito hand, and daJntilt smelling the 
unicnovn hlo«ons that colour the air all almat her 
W e SCO fier (oaching neb rewcls and tiding to make 
out the meaning of strange images of knight and king 
and queen. We see her paMing bnlibleft of delicate 
glua-work aemts her smooth eherk and coming into 
the chamber which is paren cnnninglg to look like a 
glassy pool with red fish swimming in it thnmgh float 
ing wc^ W 0 see her kneel down and take oif her 
sandals, nod the ihwlaw of a smile croM her face as 
her feet meet only their own white reflection in the 
glassy floor We see her a strange little 1oneI> Ortek 
girl In that mst palace, looking jnnpnglr at the table 
she finds spreail with dainty food and res elt tlie 
meanest of which was beaten gold bnt not danng to 
eat, till a strango roleo^tbough no one was nigb~ 
(rsrables throagh (he air wi(fi her name bidding her 
sit down and ]ia>o no fear We are toucheil b} the 
ehfldlike trust and papin nalretd with which she obeys, 
losing her fear at once and hearing now no more than 
the summer sound of the garden without W e are gbd 
that, when her meal is done, she is able to sit ha|iity and 
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fearless, in a pleasant A\inclow-seat to natch the snn, 
as It sinlcs, changing the gaidcn-shadons Even the 
tnilight pictnie nithout is suggested to us most subtlj 
in diiect 1 elation to Ps3'chc 

Slic grew 

Fcailcss ami lia])p 3 , since she (Iceiiicfl she hiieu 
The nont that could hcrall, vhiU still thr l^st 
Shone a /inrslnr far off 

She thinks that to complete hei exquisite content- 
ment foi something, she knon s not n hat, is still hacking 
— it nould be sneet to hear music music to dronn 
the tvinc of the bees nithm the floncnng limes And 
immediately, ansnering the thought, like a softl}- 
swolling oichestra answeiing the cry of a Molin, an 
unseen choir hushes the faint music of the linden tices 
with a song — a song which, to this exquisite lo\c-poem, 
IS something like what the Pilgrims’ Chorus is to 
Wagnei’s Tannhuuse) It tells hci of the love which 
IS dawning foi her wnth the setting of the sun — lo\c 
wth Its legrets and wondeis and immoital longings, 
love of which she has so little knowledge that the 
music suggests no moie to her than the unfathomed 
sw'eetness of the w orld , w'hile, for the rcadci himself, 
the refrain of the song subtly cairies the buiden of the 
w'hole book, and tolls of the mortal pageant passing bj', 
with “ the idle singer of an empty day ” — 

0 pensivo, tender maid, downcast and shy, 

"Who tumest pale e’en at the name of loi e. 

And with flushed face must jiass the elm tree hj, 

Ashamed to hear the passionate grey doi e *’ 

Moan to his mate, thee too the god shall move, 

Thee too the maidens shall nngird one day, 

And with thy girdle put thy shame aw a} 
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'\Vlitt tltn iwl ilull vbtte winter m er b« dona 
Bemoae tbe glittering freetj Tt>ora b fair 1 
BectoM ipdnt tba c«rlj*aettiBg aim 
Bright allow the gQded bosgliai tbongh wuta and ban f 
Booim the robin ringeth free ftnin can 1 
Ab I than an tnefforiea of a better daj 
Wliea on wrth fhea tha U|h of aanuoer Uj 
Coma then betirred one for aneb aa tbeo 
I^era loreth and tbelr liaarta I knoweth well, 

Who beard tbelr momenta of fellrity 
Aa ulan board tba medala that thej tell* 

Iiaat OB tba earth tmt jiaapen tbaj abonld dwell t 
'Wa hide ear lore to blew another daj 
The wor ld la hard yenth paaaei qnlek, they tay 

Ab, little onei^ bat if ye eenld fiwgat 
Amldct year oatponed lore that you moat die, 

Then ye my aerranta, wen death a toBqn nraye^ 

And Im to yoa abonld Lo atml^ 

How qokb ace ex might tba go by 
Yoa, ye an made lannorul on tba day 
Ta ceaM tba dnaty gnioa of time to wHgfa 
Tboo bnibeneat, lorat O make no iwmlil m then 
That tboa art hired, bat aa tby eaitom la 
Tbm tby gr^ eyea away from yea of men 
With banda don^d ii^icd, that tremble with tby bllm^ 
With blddea ayai, taka tby Brat lorera kiaa 
Call tbla etn^^ wbkb b t»4ay 
Kor draam that tbb oar loro ean yon way 

With TheLnm of Qudnn n nowr era boglni in 
Momas poetry It ii faU fij«t emy in epic. Cvjid 
onri Pijcitie nay be eonpnrcd with Alarlowe a Iltro and 
Leander Both hare the bnghtnett, riehnoan, aoftaeaa, 
and a little of the cmeltj of the bonth. 77ie Zavert of 
Oudntn it to these almost aa Ktnp Lear is to Rma and 
JulleL It has all tho darknen, gnuidenr tempeatnoua 
paaaion and deep hearted tendemcsi of tho North. 
We bare heard hir Swinhono express his opinion that 
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The Lovas of Gufhnn is dccirlcclly the finest of all 
Morris’s poems Ceitainl}' tlieie .ue passages in it 
which rise highei and go deepei than any others in 
The Eaithly Paiathse, and thcrefoie, as one might 
expect, Ml iSwinbuinc’s judgment on this matter may 
be accepted But The Lotos of Gndiun has serious 
faults Its stiuctuio 18 unineldy, and it is at least 
twice as long as it ought to be Its outlines are a 
little bluircd, and it has not the directness and lucidity 
in narration which wo asso^'nitc uith most of Morris’s 
tales The opening of the tale puts a strain upon 
the reader’s attention at once unth its complicated 
(or rather blurred) genealogy, and this, combined 
inth Its length, will probably make it the most 
commonly “skipped” of all the stones in The Emtlilij 
Faiadise 

The prophecy of Guest with legard to Gudrun’s 
dreams is a very dreary and lengthy business at best, 
and there is something flat about the dreams them- 
selves The repi esentation of Gudrun’s future loveis 
by the coif which she cast into the water, the ring 
which she broke, and the helm which she lost has 
touches of something hke stupidity where one would 
desire simplicity or impressive suggestion It is like a 
tale told by a stupid impionsator who does not quite 
know what he is going to say next Even the style 
becomes flat and uiiieal There is something unsatis- 
factory, for instance, in a dieam so very arbitiary as this 

“ Methought I had a helm upon my liead, 

Wrought all of gold, with precious gems beset, 

And pnde and joy I had therein, and yet, 

So heavy was it, that I scarce might hold 
My head upright foi that great weight of gold , 
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\ct for lit tint I UU no btame er vnii;; 

Upon it, isd I fain had hrpt it long 
JhitemM At wItiU ttt tt I tnltd Arrtfvr 

Sacking Il'»trmU*kat AtfatrMntarr 

Fromffm thtad^miutAai 1 $nK%ttKfj4 
Into At firth and vhra I «onM htro mpt 
Then mj toIco failed n ** 

ThAt }f not at all llko a dream, and ret it ii conitrueted 
on tho dream plan. A\*here it fadi it ii difficnlt to lay 
W 0 haro only to eompon it «ith ineh a dream as that 
of Shalcespcnn) « Clareneo to eco how entire)} laelciog it 
ii m tho nght tregie note wbieh Moms pmuioably 
desired to strike. Sforeorer tho tlirco dreams are far 
too mneh alike in their machinery to bear the dnil 
burden of their ranooily forced incidents. They haro 
none of tho wild logic of dreams. hen blood flows 
from tho broken places of the nog; wc are aware at once 
that something ii wron^ end it does not impress os as 
would blood spouting from the lopped limb of a tree 
in hell which we had saddcnl} diecorered to hare a 
tangled beard and tbe head of a tortured human being 
The nng fs too small or arUfleial or something of that 
sort. At any rate, the whole impression we denre 
from the flnt two or three hundred Imcs of this poem 
is that of a tale told by the stupid improrintor aforesaid. 
There is no other way of describing its pcenliar flatness. 
In fact, it is not till the story has almost amreil at the 
ond of its flrst thon«and lines tluit it begins to moro 
with power But from that point onward — though tbe 
ongiiitl Icelandic story has undoubtedly oneumborod 
Moms in certam passages and londod the {loem with 
superfluous and sometimes diflbso details>>-tbe main 
current of the poem is one of matchless passion and 
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splendour One ina} uish that C4udrun had not maincd 
quite so often (one almost Joses count of her husbands 
bcfoie the end of the jioem), and one cannot help 
unconsciously discounting e\cn hci inignificcnt final 
loic speech in vicu of the facts Modern readers i\ill 
not BO C.1S1I} sympathise Mith hci as the pagan nuiicti' 
of ^loiris apparently could To ourscUes there is some- 
thing a little rc\ oiling in hci bland siiiicy of the dead 
men and final appi aiseiiicnt of then icspcctnc ments in 
lici old age Tlicic is a ghastly' hind of unconscious 
liiimoiii behind it But thcstoiy has to be rcgaidcd from 
anothei point of i ici\ — that of a m.in u ho m as in lo\ c 
•with her Even if icasoii tells us that Giidiiin was 
little bcttei than a Titanic hailot, one has also to 
admit that this type of uoman has cnslaicd men from 
the days of Lilith to the days of M.iiy Stuart , and the 
power with which Morns icndci'> the tragic lose of the 
two fostcr-brothci*s, Kiaitan and Bodli, foi Giidrun, is 
enough to oscrwliclra ciiticism 

The central situation is this Kiartan, with whom 
Gudiun IS passionately' in lose, goes on a soy age tc 
Norway' with Ins foster-brother and deal fiiend Bodli, 
who secictly' loses Giidrun Kiait.in is temporal ily' 
attracted by a king’s daiiglitci in Noiway and stay's 
there, w'hile Bodli leturns home, loyal enough to his 
fxiend and full of pity for Giulnui, whom he inaines 
after she has found out what both of them believe to be 
the truth about Kiartan 

Kiaitan awakens from his day'dreain in Noiway and 
returns Bodli has always loved Gudruii more than 
Kiartan w'as even capable of loving hei The tw 0 men, 
moreovei, have ahvays loved each other, and so the 
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pit; of it begin* and it 1* a talo of pit; uniurpnued 
except in Sbakcaiiearo. Oudnin appoan to Bodli as 
he iiu m biB deserted hail and npbral^ him Inttcrl; 

I cane asito 

Becaow I U; awike, and tbeoaht be* atea 
nare toM f traitors, and 1 need* meat ko 
H ov aitch an one to-ol^bt venM look t me 
bight hhles Ihea not, 0 Hodit T) nlcikana, 
bor ahall death bid from the# vbat tbon bait done 
What I then art mu afraid, tbon trembled then 
I enna thee. 

Brsathieoi aha atoppid, bat Dodll belpltwlj 
Pnt forth hla hands till be {:BUMd apt^ nd aald 
In a lo« rriea, oold that I were Wad 
And jet a word from him 1 bnj« to baer 
Kinder than Uib l«fora I naeb th grare. 

Thftt indJentes ono of the marrcl* of tbit pocm~iodeed, 
we ran; <n; tho crowning beauty of tbo poem— the 
oxtraofdmat; power with which Moma dorelopi the 
loro of Bodli for liii fneral limultanoonal; with tbo 
conrse of both mens tragic lore for Godnui, Bodli 
isftfignre of almoit sublime patboa^ as Undmn leads 
hhn throngh all the hells of tortora 
Wh ean t tl, 

O Bodli Thorielkaon, bat down in k 11 
W twain ahall lore and lore and lore again 
\rbeB tba firat wara f tha ternal pain 
n waaboi ear f ilj fram ns, ami I know 
Blij npon cuth 1 1 ml a weak heart » 

That U»ed ma net, while I waa lea to thea^ 

0 lorisg loTCMMno traitor 

Vearflj 

She bttBg her bead with parted Ilpa wbilo } 

SRent ahe aat, imtll a bitter nBiU 
Bemoeked her faee ket If I rati thee lere^ 

And kin thoe with iweot Uiac^ aoch aa more 
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Great men to great deetlM, trust me not too much, 

But think of homed nords and trenudous touch 
As tilings ilint sin} If Iviartnn lay thcie dead, 

How 1 should love him • ” 

Tlicie IS a magnificent pictinc of real epic grandeiu 
■where Bodli, weaiy of Ins life, attempts to iiin death 
fiom the hands of Kiartan, mIio nevertheless forees 
him to live and huls his men tluust Bodh hack iMth 
the hedge of then strong shields Tins le.ids up to the 
finest pait of the iihole poem Theie aie fen passages 
in English hteratme so moving as the desciiption of 
Bodh’s second attempt to die by the hand of Kiartan — 
an attempt which results in the death of Kiai tan him- 
self In the eaily morning of th,it day Gudriin woke 
to see the haggaid face of Bodh o’ei her oiin 


“ I go,” ho s lid , 

“ AVould God that thou miist licnr of mo as dead 
Ero the sun sets, to day ” 

Slio passed her hind 
Across her c} cs, ns ho in arms did stand 
Before hor thoro, and stared hut ansii cred not. 

As though indeed his f-icc ucic clean forgot , 

Yet hci face quickened ns his eyes she sail 
So full of luth }ct nighci to lier draw 
She shrank ahack, hut thcrcii ith suddenly 
A thought smote thioiigh her, with an angry tr} 

She sprang up fioni the bed, naked and uhite, 

Her gold hair glittering in the sunshine bright 
That flooded all the place , his aim she caught 
And stared into his eyes 

“What IS th} thought?” 
She said, “why goest thou with these murderous men 
Ah I dost than ihtuL thott yet saic Jnvi then? 

Ah > dost thou think that thou may‘<t still be kind 
To every one, fool as thou art and blind, 

Yet woik thy wicked mil to pleasuic thee ? 
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Simple, yet extraordioarfiy snbtle, U the psychology 
of these passages and it ma> bo doabted whether the 
war of instmctfl in a woman^s mind has over been 
nndered more faithfnlly The extraordinary tangle of 
emotions in the lost four linea of the passage above is 
something without a parallel m English beforo the time 
of Moms, if we oxeept Shakespeare only It is a piece 
from life itself It is hardly conscious of its subtlety 
It is the voice of the woman herself. The parting of 
Bodli and Gudmn which follows » also surely a fragment 
from life itself — 

Ska fall slack nor noted mors kat Isj 
AQ faoddlad np npon the ked b<T hsir 
0 er her whtta body sosttmd ben sad thm 
And MM be gssed on ber be as* sbe vepS, 

And s vOd psudon er bis besrt tbrra svtpt. 

And twtee he atntehed bts sme oot, to enbisca 
Hb cone sod hb delict, tvkt tnr^ bb bee 
Usto the door tbst led onto the hsll, 

Umb with s cry npos ber did be bU 

Aod, eobUDg. etndned ber to hla msfl-ebd breast, 

And to ber writben Ups bb Ufa be \€ 1 

Aod mosaed er her vet cbeeks, sad kL «'* ber eyes 

That knew hint net 

And sbs. ibe koev blm aot ber sms fell down 
Away from bhn her Inivn aeotb sad set frova 
TTere not for him, ebe did aot sbrink from bln, 

Sbs toned voC rouid to com or blea. 

Wildly bt cried 01 Godrea, tiinn bast lost, 

But look on me for I bare nerer von i 

Hmd ftom tba place bs rnsbed sod with tbo nn 

Bont into tbs daik hall, a stream of light, 

Heath bb daik hair hi boe ae strango and vblto 
That a dead man dragged op into (be day 
By vbanl a arts be e>e "wd to be and tb^ 

Who waited armed there, and the but eap diank, 

T^eV^d each at eoeb and from hb {hcjobce al mnlr 
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The meeting of Bodli and Kiaitan is, of couise, the 
climax of the poem, and it is told with splendid powei 
and passion, and, above all, with that world-embracing 
pity which IS one of the poet’s divinest gifts Bodli, 
though smitten in the face by the red hand of Ospak 
and taunted with cowardice, has not yet lifted his sword 
in the fray 

But now loud and clear 

Eiartan cried out his name from that liigh place. 

And at the first sound Bodli turned his face 
This way and that, in puzzled hapless wise, 

Till ’twixt the spears his eyes met Kiartan’s eyes , 

Then his mouth quivered, and he writhed aside, 

And wnth his mail clad hands his face did hide, 

And trembled like one palsy stmck, while high 
Over the doubtful field did Kiaitan cry 

“Yea, they are right ' be not so hardly mo\ed, 

0 kinsman, foster biother, friend beloved 
Of the old days, fnend well forgiven now 1 

Come nighor, come, that thou my face mayst know, 

Tlien draw thy sw ord and thrust from off the ear th 
The fool that so hath spoilt thy days of mirth. 

Win long lone days of lore by Gudrun’s side ' 

My life IS spoilt, why longer do I bide 

To ve\ thee, friend 1 — strike then for happy life ' 

1 said thou mightst not gaze upon the stiifo 
Far off , bethink thee then, who sits at home 
Aud waits thee, Gudrun, mine own love, and come. 

Come, for the midday sun is oier bright, 

And I am w carying fbr the restful night ' ’’ 

Bodli kills Kiartan and is left alone with the body, 
crying, “What have I done to theel” 

1 

“AVlicre was thj noble sword I looked to take 
Here in my breast, and die foi Gudnin’s sake. 

And foi thy sake — 0 friend, am I forgot ? 

Speak jet a word ' ” 
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Ret Klartia •nsvntil nnt. 

And IVhIK Mill, Wflt tboa not Uwa forglre T 
Think of the dtji 1 jet m>j hare to lire 
Ofhinl life! 

In lines like thou wo sn^ snreljr Approaching tho 
heights of Vbunt thco from felicitj awhile, and yet 
again he comes back to tho old thcmo 

** Prrehuee It le ibst thou ttl fir any 
Frera nr elmdjr } earie^ non^ht at all 
For «hat la a(Ut dtje to m may CaU-* 

0 pitMOa, piteou -> 5 ¥t pmhanf^ it n 
That tbo^ thflogh enterins eo thy Ilf of Ubs 
Tba mccil of Iby gmt heart, yet art antor 
Awl aomevliat of my fcehle rok* canal bear 
Ciartaa, ibe Ir chanscil to the* 

\ea and alaee lio|4 It dnd hauled leo to ne 
AVbat ehall «e di^ If roeb of each forKlm 
We three ahall meet at la t (a that fair bet m 
The BeW lalUi lelU of I TLet aod Cod 1 {tay 
Irapnt it not fbr ala to me t day 
If DO thoosht I can ahape thereof lat tbU 
0 frieod, 0 Mend when thee I meet in hl(e«, 

^nit then net R>y lore Todren t nr 
Since DOW (Dde^ thine eyre mad Irarcanne 
Hut 1 of all the world meat lore her B)oit I 

Piteons indeed it is with a piteonsncss to which our 
litemtoro can hardly aflbrd a parallel V ith tho grand 
tragic picture of tho tall blaek robed Gudran in tho cold 
grey porch of JUthitcad, wattutg tho arriral of tho dead 
body while the dying sunlight ilrifts orer her gre} 
faeo, the poem should perhaps haro been nearer than it 
is to its end. For Moms takes more than firo hnudred 
lines to bring it to its eloso. The heights of tho poem 
are in the Anal passages between Bodll nnd Klartan. 
There is umething ignoble (for all the tigerish gUmonr 

U 
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■with which the Pic-Kaphaclitcs would always iincst 
that typo of woman) — thcic is something almost mcian 
111 the 1013 conception of a cicatiiro so gluttonously 
over-sc\cd and selfishly serpentine as Gudnin 

The compaiison may seem curious, but it is illumin- 
ating to set by the side of this epic of sexual warfare 
a simple ballad tolling a somewhat similar story, like 
jluW Jiobm G)tty The essential meanness and ignobility 
of Gudilin with hei sheaf of loicrs immediately leaps 
to light There is nothing splendid about her but her 
skin, and her supple sleekness as of a w ild beast The 
true comment on the situation — if heroes must trifle 
with such poiilous creatines — is undoubtedly that of Mr 
Sw inburne 


No soul she Inth, we sec, to outUic lior 
Hath slic for thnt no lips to kiss ? 

But she IS not an adequate cause for all that anguish 
and spiritual bloodshed, and it is a rcmaik.iblo fact 
that It is onlj' the Pre-Raphaelite school, with their 
“ resthetic ” descendants, that ever mistook her for such 
a cause Achilles wept for Briseis, but that is quite 
a different matter from this sexual domination, this 
reduction of manhood to a pulp and life itself to a 
dilemma Bi owning paints us an Ottima, but she docs 
not crush the wdiole w orld beneath her naked foot like 
some horrible female Juggernaut, under the smallest 
of whose toes the poet can onl}' utter one despaiiing 
squeak and die like a mouse Thcie is something 
unbalanced in the view' of life which admits such 
creations as the ivhole truth Gudrun is, for instance, 
far more to blame than Bodli for their hasty marriage 
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The TMolU tbonld have been Circcnn or fardcal, yro feel 
ratlier than heroic. A^oit thii wo miut, in the ease 
of Bloms, ngain romembor that ho it vnting on a lower 
scale of Tolncs than most other poets, and that his great 
tapestry liko eflects may rof} lari,el} bo taken as eon 
ventioDs for something higher hfore than ever does he 
aim at that nairo simplicity in The EarlMy Paradue 
And the final pietnro of the leelnndie stor} The Lottn 
of Oodm u nndoubtedly a masterpiece of its kmd— -a 
mastorpicco that makes ns forgot to reason abont the 
story itaelf and resign ourselves to the faet that, after 
an, every newspaper tells ns what a pitiful tangle of 
motives and passions the world is and has always been 
Oadmn, in her old a^ has been asked by her son 
which of her lovers she loved best 

&hetan»e<l aoiH h^siRbtleM jtsdMgua 
As tfaoo^li tlM vill, Um I flh, mnit bkU s«sj 
Ab 1 show bsr IletUboU in tbs twil%bt 
Bbs vrird vltL trmslnB votes ssd vjco itdvb wet 
For tbs Ust time wUstesr slioaM happen jet, 

With hands stntclwd ent fur mil tbst ^e had lost 

/ dtd Uu K vn t (9 Am / loxtJ Uu wwd. 

It is a great pietoro. It does not tell ns that the worid 
is such itnflT as dmnmt arc mode on, bat it mokes ns 
feel it, and wo see the dondy ruck dissolving away 
aronnd Gndrun with her arms oiitstrotehcd in immortal 
longing Vnd under tUeM great otehml tapestries 
passes the fleeting hnmon ingcant, as revealed in 
Mocpu* interludes — exquisite little poems contoinmg 
perhaps the truest expression of his real self Look 
out upon the real world he cries, ** where tho moon 
helweon root and crown of theso high trees, turns tho 
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dead midnight into dieamy noon , is it not fair, and of 
most wondrous worth 

Yea, I have looked, and seen November there , 

The cliangoloss seal of change it seemed to bo, 

Pair death of things that, living once, ^\ ere fair , 

Bright sign of loneliness too great for mo. 

Strange imago of the dread eternity. 

In whose void patience how can these have part. 

These outstretched fevensh hands, this restless heart * 

It IS obvious how these personal utterances are 
intended to contrast with Morris’s pictures of those who 
“ living not, could ne’er he dead ” The contrast is 
emphasised by the fact that the scenery of the inter- 
ludes IS usually modern and English throughout, the 
burden is the same — the burden of quick-coming death, 
of ]oy, whose hand is ever at his lips bidding adieu, 
and the whole woik is bound together all the more 
stiongly by the appearance of the same burden in the 
songs nuthin the tales themselves 

Since the Elizabethans there have been few more per- 
fect songs than this instance of it, from Ogier the Dam 

'E.SX3 

In the white flowered hawthorn-brake, 

Love, be meny for my sake , 

Twine the blossoms in my liair, 

Kiss mo where I am most fair — 

Kiss mo, love 1 for who knoweth 
What thmg cometh after death I 

Ills. 

Nay, the garlanded gold hair 
Hides thee where thou art most fair , ^ 

Hides tlio rose tinged hills of snow — 

Ah, sweet love, I liave thee now J 
Kiss me, love ! for who knoweth 
What thing cpmeth after death ? 



■the eaethit paeadisb 

Exo. 


Idl 


Shall wt waep for « dead daj 
Or aat Sorrow la oor waj I 
TTlilitflQ bj mj golden 
Wnt thoa weep that sweat daja wear ! 

EIm me, lore 1 for who kaowatU 
'What iUng eoBieth altar death T 

Waam 0 Lora, the dajt that flit, 

How while I aan faal th]r braath 
^an maj I ntaambar it 
Bad aod old and near mj deatk 
IHm me, lore 1 for who knowath 
^That t^g aometh after death f 

The EpHogoe u, m a sente, an apology for this 
peorpetual harden. TllamQ the \7anderexe, it says, ye 
who hare no need of life to n^t the hUndnM* and the 
wnHjg of the world, ye that with no good-night can 
looce the hand of lore. Look at this hean^ of young 
chQdren e mirth, it aaya, soon to be ifleneed by Death. 
Look at this faithfol love that knows no end tQl — Death. 
Look at this hud ripening to perfect ikOl, this eager 
knowledge that would stop for nongh^ except for Death 

And them f Ik — them poor tale-tellera, who atioTe 
In thal wild waj the heart of Death to more, 

ITan aa we riagara, aod fafled, e ea aa we, — 

Burelj on their dda Z at least will be. 

Then oomee the great ootborst to Chraeer in whieh 
hlorris perhaps poon his heart out more completely 
thu uywhere else. Mr Maekofl bos told ns with 
what sadneu Moms came to the end of this great work, 
Ths Earlhly Poradmj how he parted with it forlornly as 
with a dear f nend. ** Here are we for the lost tame face 
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to face, thou and I, Book,” he begins, wistfully , then 
bursts passionately into the old i efrain 

I lo^o tlico, vhiitso time or men may say 
Of the poor singei of an empt} tlaj 

And then ho bids the book go on its way to the land 
desired, the Land of Matters Unforgot, but if it cannot 
leach it and must die far oft from the hedge of bay, it 
yet may meet his Master Geoftrey Chaucer on the road, 
and must speak to him thus • 

“ 0 Master, 0 thou great of heart and tongue. 

Thou well mayst ask mo why I nnnder here, 

In raiment rent of stones oft besung ! 

Hut of thy gentleness draw thou ancar, 

And then the heart of one who hold thee dear 
Llayst thou behold 1 So near as that I lay 
Unto the singer of an empty day , 

“ I haie behold him tremble oft enough 
At things he oould not choose but tnist to me, 

Although he'kneif^ the world was wise and rough 

And never did ho fail to let me sco 

His lo\e, — ^liis folly and faithlessness, maybe , 

And still m turn I gave him i oice to pray 
Such prayers as cling about an empty day 

“Thou, keen ejed, reading me, mayst lead him thiough. 
For surely little is there left behind , 

No power great deeds iinnameable to do , 

No knowledge for which words he may not find. 

No love of things as vague as autumn wind — 

Earth of the earth lies hidden by my clay. 

The idle singer of an empty day 1 

“ Children we twain are, saith he, late made wise 
In love, but in all else most childish still, < 

And seeking still the pleasuro of oui eyes, 

And what our ears with sweetest sounds may fill , 

Not fearing Love, lest these things ho should kill , 
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n«wt cr hii {aia lij |>l»me doth bv Uf 
U bio]; A itrangr Ut of on «mi4jr <I*J 

Df^tb bAro « faatnl koosiBf; not «h t it medit 

Ure luvT «e loTcd, tfaroafth |cnrB Inr Ati>t tbroa^h tcrr 
TlKi«i;:h atni lb« Ir « knnr f il i Itat 
Tbf rortb AB I 11 IT R tbroa;;) on J ar 

Flow IdBci p, vrre to e« 1«1 ert I f Ir 
llah|; roan 1 atoat a I tit rourn, « bcr* i'll/ 

Wwplag ■»] ba^hUr fmio nil'll ibjr 

0 blafter if tbiot bnrt oat I lorr at j t 
Sjiita of tblapi kft Bailoe aim! a mnpl; doar 
ffoate t^ara ta toriap br&rtt th a boal i w prt. 

For then, •arft'toaM did t a m tlAB<l at at 
Ilotkanr t the }or and troi> of mia; an ear— 

It/ term dead otIm lira tbrsapb tl re « | ra/ 

Help thea lu flajprt of aa «ta| 1/ da/ 1 

^ endi tbit {nmorlal vorL Tif TarlA/y Pimdif 
the aebieretnent I y vhieb Momr mil l>e cbicDr Lnovn 
to fatore la ertimAtinf, ibe cnin|antire ralne ot 
the worVa of Mom*, ve rboahl cerUmlr taba The 
i artUy J am>/t*' u a whole ami rank it a* hi* moat com 
ftlelc ami reptreenutiro arbiercmcnt It i* banlljr fair 
to him to tpht It a{i into aqanie tain fnr it i* mr re a 
unit/ than the Ctinlfrinn/ TaUs nf Cbanccr To prrfcr 
any ono rcpanto tale (e>en though the pieferrnce nay 
be juttifiaile) h merrlj like prrfrmng one |iillar to 
another In a great cathcilraL 

nil other work* lieantifol a* the/ may lie are not 
strong enough to lUml by thetnaelrea btit The / er/A/y 
Paradw doc* stand b\ flaeU like an Independent 
literature^ In a world and an atinoephcre of It* own. 
Ono can almort conceiro It to liare Imn Imlecd the 
work of lomo atnngo Greek nation In an unknown 
ica, rather than the work of one man and one can 
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jMcUuc it siuvning the iireck of itijui} languages and 
litciatuxes .is tlie Atahan N^qltls and one or tivo 
collections of Iiwy talcs mil sinviie, mth peihaps 
the nolle of half-a dozen individual poets 

The n hole ctlcct of it is that of .an immortal ii.il, ice of 
ait, down nhoso quiet golden coiridois, hung mth 
unchanging taiicstiics and ctcinal dreams, perpetually 
passes .1 jiagcant of human pleasures and pains and 
fcai-s Iceland maj' forget Gudrnn , hut her arms are 
sti etched out for ever tlicic towards Hcrdholt Troy 
may not icmembci Helen, hut the sky licic does not 
change o\ ei the cast-hack golden head of the dead Pans 
All around these immortal figures the human cloud- 
rack is changing .and dissolving and passing away, in 
contiast ‘Wo see the momentary gleam of lovers’ eyes 
and the sccict clasp of their hands as they pause for a 
moment to look , and the hiicf sn eetness of real life and 
the hcauty of the de.ithless dreams minister to one 
anothci 


CHAPTER VI 


irvr ANDIO BTUDIEft—PERSONAL CIURAOTEniSTICS — 
aXOCBD TliB \OLSDMQ 

In 1870 eontinalflg tho leelandie itadiet trhieh had 
exereued io potent an inllneneo upon his treatment of 
some of the tales in Tkd EartUjr Paradise^ and most 
notaUy upon The Lnert of Ondrutt^ Morris translated 
the VoUnnga Saga in coUabomtion 'nth Mr Magnosaonu 
It was another step towards the greatest ainglo BQhieTo> 
ment of his later Utexaiy life. 

In April of the same year he sat to Watts for tho 
One portrait hy which be is perhaps best known to the 
world at large. It gires a Tvry true idea of tho broad 
brow nnder its clastering mass of upstanding ond oat 
standing hair the CboueeriRD foee^ with its “domnro 
smfle and elose sdont oyo," and a suggestion of the 
hoalthjr redness of apples in the chcoki. An oxiutasion 
somewhat IneHng in epintsabty and having a little 
of what Whitman wonld graroly call tho One aplomb of 
anirn la, together with indications of their underlying 
imtmnAl restlessness, u manifest os eontrastod with 
the face of Tennyson. But it is a One sTiimaUty 
redeemed veiy much by the beantifolly modelled 
month. This exj lo^ion was accentuated, and perhaps 
105 
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paitly caused, by Ins eyes Wlion lie uas ilioroughly 
interested in some im.iginativc •vvoilc, some poem, for 
instance, that might be lead to him, lie •would lean 
fonvaid, listening intently, -with then •\ivid blue-giey 
gleaming out of his iiiddy face , but at othei times they 
seemed cvtiemely vague and unobseiv.int 

Bui ne Jones made an intcicsting comment on this 
peculiarity 

"When he was young he uas very handsome, and jet even 
then his eyes v ere the most inexpressive I ever sau They 
say nothing to you nor much look at you, hut are so an ift 
they have taken in everything there is to he seen uhile you 
are wondering vhen they will open If you sau him, he 
wouldn’t look at you, hut would know everything j on had 
on, and all your expiessions, without being seen to look 

Ho -was a man of medium height, the upper part of 
the body well made, though someivhat corpulent at this 
time Sitting at a table, he looked magnificent, with 
his Viking-like head and well iiroportioned shoulders, 
but when he lose his height was hardly svliat one 
e-tpected, and the lower part of his body "was not so 
shapely or well-pioportioned as the upper Ho was 
careless about his clothes, but it has been said that 
he only looked really peculiar when in conventional 
attire. One of the most charming of his sayings is that 
which ho made in perfect simplicity to a fnend “You 
see, one can’t go about London in a top hat, it looks 
so devilish odd” His usual diess was a suit of blue 
serge and a soft felt hat, in which he looked somewhat 
hke a sailor The story is told (but it sounds a little 
too like his ov^n invention, and indeed he would have 
loved it to be tiue) that a fiieman once stopped him 
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in Kenfuigton Iltgfa Street and laid, panlon, lir 
bat were yoa over enptun of tbo SeorSvmllow I Along 
with hu othor chfldliko ebaractemtici, ho had a chOd i 
capacity for getting dirty and when ho waa engaged 
in dyoing work all appennneos wont to tho winds. 
Another child s ehamctonstic was tho nngoremablo 
temper which ho still onited with his drOHniinets. That 
it was partially a child a temper is shown by the fact 
that ho hnnnlf can make fan of It afterwards, as 
he aetaally does in the first chapter of Nw» from 
AoieAcra 

It is recMdod that on one occasion Morris wished 
certain fnends to stay for somo mool or other with him, 
and that th^ refos^ One of them, howerer forgot 
his umbrella, and, retoming unexpectedly discorered 
Morris roOing on the floor in a paroxyMu of rage and 
hiUng the leg of the table. He was not careful to 
conceal hia wroUi from the pnblie gam, however 
A wen known painter of tho prese t day retains a 
temfying impression of a ^mpse of Moms striding 
np and down the platform at Earl s Comt Station, quite 
alone and in a towering passion — his beard biisthng, 
his face screwed np into an apple of wnnkled fire and 
working ferociously his hands elonching and nneleneh 
iog and hit lips moving as he talked or rather growled 
to himsolf It bos been said that be waa of great 
physical strength hut it was not likely that a 
man tom with aueh passions eonld lire vory long 
espo^ally as he threw himiAlf into his work irith the 
same land of intense nervous strain. Indeed both his 
physical strength and his tempera were largely a matter 
of nuitu. Thoro was a decaied nenrotie tendency m 
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Ins ancestiy, and Ins gieafcest feats of strength arc 
often of a pccnhai natuic, such as making dents in a 
nail nith Ins head oi lifting .i coal-scuttle nith Ins 
teeth 

Making .ill duo allonancc for cxaggoiation in the 
n'oll-authonticated stones that arc told of him, enough 
remains to fit out Colncy Hatch itself n itli legends It 
IS on this neurotic strain in Morris’s natuie that the 
biographer, making an impaitial diagnosis, must lay his 
fiiigoi, as on the primary cause of the 1013 ^ fen nc.ak- 
nesses of Ins life and nork, and piobably of his pre- 
matuio death It is not a subject upon nhich it is 
necessary to dnell here, for it is impossible to say 
how much of the \ cry stiength of his n ork did not also 
depend on Ins “ nerve-excitabilitj ” It is astonishing, 
indeed, how long it has taken an age so practical as our 
on u to understand that if a gram of sand can upset the 
Avorkings of a highly-complicated machine, the super- 
sensitive oiganisation of genius is not less li.ible to 
disaster amid the lough and re-id}’ dealings of the 
world 

It nas obvious that Morns would not long be con- 
tented with a London life, and accordingly in 1871 ne 
find him going dorni to see a place on the banks of 
the upper Thames, which he had jncked out of a 
London house agent’s list This u as Kelmscott Manor 
House, destined to be a home of exquisite peace and 
joy to him for the next twenty-fi\ e years 

God gave all men all cartli to lo\ e, 

Bat since man’s licait is small, 

Ordained for each one spot slionld ])iovc 
Beloved over all 
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AihI it wn^ (hfrc, od the banli of the upper Themes 
thet the mre magic mat to atnke for Momi, till 
Dcmorr um, luid lore garo one life to hlimelf and hii 
6c1d* Heren yean Inter bo irrote ban come 
to lio to me the trpe of the plcananl places of the 
earth, and of the homos of harmlesn simple |>eopIe not 
orerlmnlencd with the iotncaaos of life etui 0 < cthm 
/ ire the m y 0 / men thrwh tknr txen or thnr (httlreiu ft 
I iTt the eerth threuiA that tmatt tp>ife 0 / iL 

The words we hare halin*od show a groat in ight 
into his own character For Mom though a nery 
lorallo man In one Mmte was a man who rtetired 
rather than pare lore He nndentood tho pas ions 
and he on lerstood the senses liot he was almost loo 
independent and self'cnflicing to understand the bnman 
afTeetions His love was more for the places where he 
could ** find him«clf ** There is a strange inrertetl and 
dreamliko patbo* as of the ghost of Itrowniega lover 
of trees in tint wonderful de«eript{nn of Kelmseott 
Manor Ilonse which shines out of the la I pages of 
Am /nun Satehere like a great ma s of earthly roses 
seen by a stolen human ehill through iho ivory pates 
of fairyland. 

Haring Insinllesl liii svifo ami children at Kelm cott 
in the midsummer of 1671 Morris hira«elf did not 
settle down there imme<1btelj The eall of the sagss 
of Iceland sras ringing in his ears. He had begun 
to think that the berole stones of Iceland were among 
the very highest aeiderements of Hteratnre in their 
tragic foreo and grandeur and he h.nd set his mind 
on making a Journey through the island that summer 
Accordingly n {arty of four Moms, Mr Magnusson, 
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Faulknci, and a more icccnt .acquaintance, Mi W II 
Ev.ins of Fordo Abbey, Doisot, staitod fioni London 
on an expedition 11111011 pcrlmps impressed Idioms more 
doeidy th.in .inything in his later life The journey 
tbioiigli the island 11 as an adionturoiis one in those 
days, and 11 as taken with guides and a string of pack- 
horses, carrying tents and food An extract from one 
of Ins Ictteis mil suggest to the reader iihat great and 
terrible things 11 ore surging through the mind of the 
future author of Sigind ihe Volsning on this journey 

There has been but little roughing it, and I find sleeping 
in a tent very comfortable, c\en Mheii the •weather is lery 
cold Last Thursday week we had a ler^ bad day riding 
over the wilderness in the teeth of a tremendous storm of 
snow, min, and wind I lia\c seen many marvels and 
some terrible pieces of country , slept m the home-field of 
Wjut’s house, and the place where Bolli was killed, and am 
now a half hour’s ride from where Gudrun died I was 
there yesterday, and from its door )ou see a great sea of 
terrible inky mountains tossing about , there has been a 
most w onderful sunset this evening that turned them golden, 
though 

Again, he wrote of Grettir’s lair on the Fairwood fells 
“Such a savage and dieadful place that it g.ave quite 
a new turn 111 my mind to the w hole story, and trans- 
figured Grettir into an aw fill and monstrous being, like 
one of the early giants of the world ” The Geysers, 
which Morns legaided with some indignation as being 
the chief feature of Iceland to tourists w ho had never 
heard of Sigurd and Brynhild and Gudrun, nevertheless 
had an eerie effect upon him with then boiling mud 
and quivenng earth “Near our camp,” says ]\Ir 
Evans, “ there were several deep holes of beautiful still. 
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blac^ boiling wator it irat to thofo holes ve boiIe«I oar 
Bsb And fetched oar hot water bat after wo had each 
lieen sevotnl tiroes ^fom^ on rctnming from ono of 
theso ozpc<litions, raid It was so uncanny lie conid nut 
go again. \roong tho liomblo moontaini of tho 
waste, indeed wbero they explored the great care of 
Snrtsbellir 'Moms was almost OTCmlicImingly Im 
I used with tho terrors and desolations ami glorirs 
of tho land, an I the eCTect on hia imagination is seen 
Tcry plainly in ilte marrellous pictures of tho deaert 
mountain journoya in Tkt Sory of the Gliltmny Platn 
and Tkt If tU ot the tl oHiPt Ea L 

Immedtatoly after hla retam from Iceland Morrii 
aot to work on tho compoaition of ten tt Ennugk, and 
also took np the art of illnmination in hia loiaure houra. 
This Masi(ae or ** Morality** Pby of Aonr u Etmnh is 
one of tho most elaborate expenmenta in poetinl 
teehniqao erer attempted in hnglisb, and a Bnal proof 
if any wore needed, that Morris did not err on the aide 
of too little eraftananafaip. It has a peculur Interest 
to which wo shall retara in tJio last chapter Bat tho 
poem IacIcs vitality and Is doll to read for the most 
part The story is taken from the itaUnoyton bnt 
tho host portions of it — the lyrical interludes — are 
curiously mystical for Stiorris, who loved Inddit) and 
definito form. Their charm and haunting melody is 
undeniable, but, os a whole, tho |ncm is not a success 
and the fact ts probably due to tho presence in ^^orris s 
mind of the larger leeUmUe themes which wore liogin 
ning to tako sliapo and absorb his poctie strength. 
This is bonio ont by tho carious preoccupied discontent 
which he showed with almost everything he saw on Ills 
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short visit to Italy in tho spiing of 1873 In July 
1873, lioAvevcr, he made his second journey to Iceland, 
and felt the fascination of its desolate places once more 
“ "With an almost sacramental solemnity ” 

“ The glonoiia simiilicity of the terrible and tragic but 
beautiful land, with its well-remembered stories of brave 
men, killed all querulous feeling in me,” he w rote, “ and has 
made all the deal faces of wife and children and love and 
friends dearer than ever to me. 1 feel as if a definite space 
of my life had passed away now I have seen Iceland for the 
last time as I looked up at Charles’ Wain to-night, all my 
travel theie seemed to come back to me, made solemn and 
elevated, in one moment, till my heart swelled with the 
wonder of it surely I have gained a great deal, and it was 
no idle whim that drew me there, but a true instinct for 
what I needed ” 

And again 

Our guides were very pleasant, friendly felloivs, os 
innocent of the great world as babies, and, apart from their 
daily labour, living almost entirely in the glorious past days 
of Iceland One of them, Haldor by name, was bom at 
Lithend, where Gunnar lived and died I suppose I shall 
never see them again, and the days of these two journeys 
there have grown inexpressibly solemn to me 

In those days Morns was surely approaching, nearer 
than anywhere else in his life and work, to that 

Something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And tho round ocean and the hving nir 

In 1875 he published a volume of tianslations from 
the Icelandic entitled Three Not them Love SioJ'ies, and 
in November of the same year his translations of the 
^neid or, as he called it, The JSneids of Virgil But 
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with thcM ho was iscrelf marking time ** in prejian 
tion for tho raprooio cfTort, perliaps the anpremo anccciis 
of all hu litemiy work. Ilb djelng work occupicil a 
grent deal of hit attentloa ilt» elder d&aghtcr in the 
sntnmcr of 18iG broke comiletely down In licaltb a 
trouble which weighed reir mnch npon hii mind. 

Out, in ipito of his thotuand preoccupations his 
greet work of this period was moring forwanl with tho 
inoritablo march of the seasons themselves, and in 
^OTember 187C Morru publkhcd '^iiptrd ike Vvitung 
It was not well received bp the poblie Uit in this caim 
he was not disaiipoiotcd or dl heartened, for ho knew 
that he could not have done the work better 
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CHAPTER VII 


‘SIGURD THE VOLSUNG* 

With Stgind the Vbisung Moms himself believed that 
he had leached his highest mark of poetic achievement, 
and several of the better -qualified of his critics are 
inclined to agree with him The poem has indeed been 
described as the greatest epic of the nineteenth century , 
but that may well be true without any necessity for 
ranking it above so complete an e\piessionof his genius 
as The Earthly Fatadise It is possible that the view 
which would thus lank it is ]ist as mistaken as that of 
the critics who go to the other extreme and affiim the 
early, immatuie, and indistinct lyrics of The Dcfoice of 
Gueneveie volume to be his finest work. It is possible, 
indeed, for Sigurd the Volsung to be, in a sense, the 
cioivn of Morris’s work, mthout being his fullest and 
most completely satisfying indmdual achievement 
Many a great bald mountain -top would lose its 
sublimity if bereft of the sweeping valley-slopes and 
feitile fields below, or laid, a mere slice of eaith and 
stone, in the midst of a plain And this, we think, is 
the case with the poem of Sigmd 

If it were all that Morns had left us, it would not 
be half so satisfactory as The Earthly Paiadtse Yet, 
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aa it atondi, ve do feel ih&t it eoera It la 

cloudy m perta but Ita cloudi ore ni>cnifleent, and 
through their rente ire catch glnnpeea of an immeniity 
of atari, and are eonaeioiu of a ivroep of the heavena 
Tinlmoum m the Talleya below^ 

In an age of eoekanre asertaon, irhen a hundred 
cribee are ready to hail the lateat aebool girl a norel 
aa a lenoua challenge to the reader will 

perhapa pardon a method of cnbeism which may seem 
rather like hedging in thia matter of Stgvrd Ote 
FoUung For It certainly {a the moat baffling poem of 
the laat century There an momenta of enthuKiann 
when, with a aort of wild pexauual hope for our own 
age, we are Incbned to aay thli poem la a far greater 
epic than Paradm Latl, that it ranka with the Odymy 
and that it la even more glononaly anatained in ita lerdl 
snblimity of flight, There are no pawagea of bathoa 
08 m hlilton no droppinga into the ludierona like that 
deacnption of the cannonading angola begnmed with 
gunpowder We have amply one of the gresteat epn 
■tonea of the world told in a magmfleent chant which 
aweepa over and through the whole nzurerao. 

It 18 not an archaic atory aa hfoma tells it for it 
deals with elemental thiogi and the "mightier moTO- 
ment aotmding and poMing, winds and Stan and nrera, 
hfe and death. And then we begin to wonder how for 
its glory is denvitire, how mneh Moma eonld hare 
done without the old aaga and yet again whether eneli 
deh^ aa he does owe really matter m the long run 
whether MDton a debt to the Old Testament were not 
aa groat whether even Homers debts were not as 
great and whether Moms la perhaps the great blind 
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man who has touched this ejiic into life foi all time 
Certainly we may say, even of his debts, he owed little 
to anything in his own language, and iihat ivas given 
to him he has made fruitful and increased, pouring his 
own life into the Northern thoughts about man and 
God. They gave him an outlet in poetry, a lelease for 
all that was burning ivithin him with regaid to the 
social evils of his time Yet he was far too great an 
artist to intrude any foreign element into the stories 
themselves He was no longer the “idle singer of an 
empty day ” , but the message of his work to his own 
time lay in his passionate joy in the clean clear splendour 
of the high heroic atmosphere, where he was now stand- 
ing like a giant on a mountain, waving the torch of 
a great pine tree, as if beaconing modern men to see 
how all men might live free lives when their only 
oppressors were Fate and Death Fate and Death still 
beleaguered his mind, but with a grander and subhmer 
gloom of battle, wheiein he could lojoice like a warrior 
facing odds so mighty that defeat itself became magni- 
ficent It was well indeed for the modern commercial 
world to have a poet who could show it on an epic 
scale the courage of our Northern ancestors against fate , 
the sdent endurance of their heroes in sorrow and 
death and passion , then belief in dreams and a super- 
natural world , their fateful love , their deep humanity , 
the ]ustice and honour of it all What glorious sug- 
gestions of all this there are m that wonderful battle- 
picture of the death of King Yolsung and his little Jiost, 
when, trusting to the word of a traitor and disdaining 
to take any precautions or to heed any warning that 
would sully their owi^ faith, they had been led into a 


trap and slUiuanded by tbonkandB. And when they 
come to the top of a certain gtassy bent they taW the 
land all round them ae thiek with shield and speat at 
a fmitfnl land with the can of corn ready for harteat. 
And King Yolsnng laughed and said the Qoth king 
does well to meet his gneeta by the way 

And then stood the high King Volsang In the rery front of irtr 
And loreller wh hie Tlage than erer hmtoftire, 

Am be rent sport the peoae *trisge thet hie bnod of hattle bonsd 
And the bright blsde gles^nMl to the besTens, and be eset the 
bAath to the ground. 

Then np the eteop asine the Ooth folk, end the spear wood drew 

And ea^ a free Shook beneath them yet eried th^ nerer eryi 
And the Tolaonge stood sll silent, althoogb fonootb st wbfles 
0 er the froee grown certh weary vonid pfry the VMlng smUei, 
And swoidi woold elbik and tattle not lorg bad they to Ude^ 

For soon tliat flood f murder flowed rtnmd the hlllodc-aide ; 

Then at last the edgee mingled, and if men forbora the ihont, 

Yet the din of eteel and iron In the gray elondt rang about 
Bat bow to ten of King Volsong, and ^ Taloar of hie folk I 
Three tlmee the wood of battle befcee tbelr edges hteke 
And the bUld vail aorely dwindled and reft of the niddy geld. 
Against the drift of the war blast lor the fourth tlma yet did 
hold. 

Bnt men a shields were waxen baary with the weight of shafts they 
bore, 

And the fifth time msny a ohampton cast earthward Odin e door 
And 5 I^ped tho sword tw^b nifwl | ud in ahearoi the spears 
eame on. 

And st last the heat of the Ooth folk within the ebieU wall won, 
And wild waa the work within it, end oft and o er again 
Forth bnka the aona of Tolstmg, and drara the foe in Tain 
For the drlran thnaig etill thickened till it might not glre ahaek 
Bnf fret abode King Yolsnng amid tba Shifting wrack 
In the plaoa where onoe wu the forefront i for he add kly feet 
are old. 

And If I wend oo ftarther there is neajdit more to bsbnid 
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Than tins that I see about me ” — ^^Vhilcs drew his foes away 
And stated across the coipscs that bcfoio his swoi-d edge lay 
But nought ho followed aftui then needs must they in front 
Thiust oil by the tluckciuug spcai throng come up to bear the 
bi nut, 

Till all his limbs wore woaiy and lus body lent and toin 
Then he cried “Lo now, Allfather, is not the swathe well 
shorn 1 

Wouldst thou have mo toil foi ever, nor win the wages duo? ” 

The metre is one wliicli in less expert hands than 
those of Morns might easily degenerate into doggerel 
But here it is managed with marvellous skill Never 
once through its hundreds of pages does it become 
monotonous, and theie are subtle variations m the 
rhythmic heat which, though the coinpanson would 
have been odious to Moms himself, we can only say 
lemind one of the curious thiill winch one expenenced 
in healing certain passages of Wagner for the fiist time 
With Moriis’s objections to the opeia and his horror of 
a sandy-haiied German tenor tweedle-deeing in the 
character of Sigurd it is possible to sympathise, and 
yet affiim as a compliment that his treatment of metre 
in this poem is something akin to W agner’s innovations 
in music The long overlapping hnes, the unending 
sea of song, swelling and dying and surging again like 
the wind in some mighty primieval pine-wood, touching 
us with sudden suggestions or wakening ancestral 
memories of billowing green and singing-birds and 
keen Northern scents, joyously shattered here and there 
by the golden echo of huntsmen’s horns or the clash 
of battle, or barbarously torn by the savage jungle-cries 
of the elemental passions, these qualities of the music of 
the poem iiresistibly remind us of some of Wagner’s 
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greatcat work. It is the nearest approach in our 
litoroturo to that froo music tho ilrcam of which has 
lured so many into mere chaos and formlessness or 
imitation of hitman. Hera the music has oxquiaito 
form hut its wing9 ore as free os tboso of a bird. The 
boots change with absolute spontaneity just as tho 
thought or emotion dictates not, os in tho so-called 

freo-rerso” experiment^ with abrupt and meaningless 
Jerks or bumps cohosting that tho poet is faUing down 
stairs, or is pcrpotnally bouig involred in sndden land 
slips, but with the natnml and harmonious freedom and 
flexibility of oigonie life. 

hon Slgnrd is loading his elonily war^tcod Groyfell 
witli tho golden treasure and arms of the Elf Vndriri, 
baxing dm^ed them ont from the lair of the serpent 
into the light of the desert moon tho is>ng of tho Eagles 
breaks ont above liis toil and the ehuh of bu armour 
omong Uio rocks, with a change in the metro which to 
a reader nninterested in the science of verso would be 
perceptible only in its emotional effect and the glorious 
exultation of tho repeated phrase or refnun at tho 
opening of etch oonplet 

**Blod tbs red tisipi 0 Slgcid I tar Uw nyt go gitn below 
Oo grrea to the dwelling of Kings sod the ball* that tho Oores 

folk kaow 

lUnd tbs red ring*, 0 Sigurd t forwfaat U then bidet b; the 
Bare the Joj of folk to awaken, end the daws of the aenj dej f 

And again, when Qannar is cast with nothing bnt 
his harp into tho pit of adders in tho land without a 
road the metre is full of the harp s warbling riehness 
as he stands up to sing his death song under tho 
moon ~ 
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Then lie rose nl onci lo liis Titl, nml Miioto thclmiji williliislmiid, 
Ami it laiiK ns if \m(1i i rrj in llic ilrcini of n lomlj laiitl , 

Then lie fomllul its wail is it failed, and ordiilj o\ir the stnngs 
■\Vciit the niar\tlloiis sound of its sweetness, like the nnrcli of 
Odin’s kiiigs 

The climax .ind end of CJunnar’s song, fading .away 
.IS the harp halls fiom Ins li.ind, is .a inetncial master- 
piece, and indeed a mastcrjiieco in cteiy ii.ay Veiy 
tiondeifnl, too, is the giim picture of the snakes (the 
leadei "will note the 6Uggesti\e dropping of the lilt in 
the rhythm), monientai il}' lulled hy the song 

And the cicsts of the worms lia\o fallen, and their flickering 
tongues are still. 

The Kollci and tlie Coder, and Giejback, lord of ill, 

Oia\c gioi>cr and Death swaddlcr, the Slumberer of the Heitli, 
Gold w illowcr, A eiioni sniitcr, he still, foigetting death, 

And loose are cods of Long Inik , yea, all ns soft are laid 
As the kino in inidmost suininer nbout the elnij glade , 

— All save the Gie^ and Ancient, that holds his cicst aloft, 

Light wnicring as the flaine tongue when tlic ciening wind is soft 

But pel haps the height of the jioem, not excepting 
the tiemendous battle in the Hall of Atli, is reached in 
the cry of Brynlnld foi the dctid Sigurd after she 
has scabbed hcisclf uith hei dcath-uound 

And she saitli 

" I pray thee a prayer, the last word in the world I speak. 
That ye bear mo foi th to Sigurd, and the hand nij hand would seek , 
The bale for the dead is budded, it is wrought full wide on the 
plain. 

It IS raised for Earth's best Helper, and thereon is room for twain 
Ye hai e hung the shields about it, and the Southland hangings 
spread, ^ 

There lay me adown bj Sigurd and raj head beside Ins head 
But ere ye leai e ns sleeping, draw his Wrath from out the sheath. 
And lay that Light of the Biunstock, and the blade that frighted 
death. 
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Bttirizt my ud fltgofd c, ■» It Uy Uiat «lin« ftgoM 
AV h«Q ooca In 006 Led ioeetiter «« tnle were ItM aloo t 
How then vheii the fiunee fl«n siward nty I Iw left ULiod f 
How then ouy the mod bo wrodetb bo fatnl for ny feet to And t 
How then b the gitn of \ oQudl niey tbo door of tbo elrtnifng ring 
Ckrii to oa tbo beol o( Sfgirrd M 1 follow on nj Ungt 

HerOi as m tbo great baUlo-seeno trhieb \re quoted 
on a p evioni pagOi there is a near note in llorris s 
treatment oi the eabject o( doatlL He has horo beaten 
ont his masb with glonoos results. Wliaterer defects 
the poem may hare, certainly there are very few LngUsh 
poems dnnng the latter half of the nineteenth century 
(and outidde cortou worics of a xerj dlfTereat kind by 
Browning and Tennyson) that, with anything llVe tho 
some sweepmg and sustained |N>wer attained to tho 
sublima Ihitbos then may be in phllosophie rcsigna 
tion to death or m blind qncstioning of it TVogedr 
there may be in the pity and terror of ft Bnt to 
adopt Buskin s great question as to tbo diScrenee between 
these emotions and the source of tho lublimo — ** whether 
do we trace sublimity most m the cry to tbo mountains 
Ihll on and to the hills, Corer ns, or in tho calm 
ness of the prophecy — And though after my skin worms 
desire^ this body yet in my flesh I shall SCO God 1" Is 
not this heroic triamph wntUm upon the tmihng, earth 
weary faces of the heroes in Siffurd the Fblsunff or some- 
thing so near it as to partake of its snblimity 1 It is 
perhaps conreyod to ns more by tbe mnsie and endonce 
and general spirit of tbe poem — as in some great sym 
pli^y of Beothoren, rather than by any "array of terms. 
But one knows not where else to look for it In tho poetry 
of hli own period. Death was the subject that, whether 
ho would or not^ loomed largest and darkest In 'Moms s 
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mind It w.is not a mattei of mere aitistic choice He 
could not M iitc of it except horn the simplest and deepest 
paitoflns luitm c, and as a man appioacliing thcmjstery 
of the ^iholc linn Cl sc In Sujnnl the Viihuiuf his heioic 
music conqucis it, iiith a message to liis oi\n age, uliich 
had already passed beyond the faith of The Ihiig ami the 
BooL or In Mcnmiam to a drifting scepticism uhich 
needed something yet more elemental to arouse it , and 
it is this ncM ly passionate and sublime music that makes 
the dry bones of the old saga In e 

It has been said, notably by Mr Mackail, that 
Moins maircd the epic unity of his uork by beginning 
it uith the talc of Sigmund, 

“ It IS ns though the epic of Tioj opened uith a 
recital of the epic of Thebes The cannibal saiagery 

of Tjdeus, the incest of OEdipus and Jocasta, the Ining 
burial of Antigone, louse a gieater liorror than anj thing in 
the Trojan story, but it is not one based on the same uni- 
versal liunian sjmpathj And so it is uitli the stoij of 
Sigmund , the wolf-change of the Volsung, the cruel, pur- 
poseless slaughter of Signy’s children, the strangely inhuman 
life and death of the son of that aufiil brother and sister, 
are tragic indeed, but w itli such tragedy ns belongs to the 
dun and monstrous reign of the older gods.” 

No matter with what skill Moms effected the 
tiansition. Mi Mackail is of opinion that what he tned 
to do was wiong But, though the objection is put 
with force, wo believe Mr Mackail is here on the 
wrong road It is the old battle of the critics, poetry 
and academics, in a new foim The objection is pre- 
cisely that which was levelled against Hamlet by the 
Flench critics of the eighteenth century There was 
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no Uir pr»«xi<t«nt to tho poem m to irltero it iliouM 
begin or end. 

The nkill and tho lenalt alotM are wliat wo haro to 
judge. And tho rdult Memv to uh to bo k 2 mpl> lhi«~ 
not an effect of tiro epica bodtjr or artiSefally connected, 
hut precf^el^ that effect irbfch i$ eescntul to all the 
greatest ait llad Morris omitted this cather part of 
hts opie be would have retained a clear 1 nllumt, nnil 
often splendid story of heroie detdi on tbu earth, and 
bo would Itare omitted not another atHl a discordant 
story on the same earth lord, bnt the skir^ of bis 
pietore, the terriblo and magnificent cloud wrack, its 
mfiniU distance^ and iu eternal mystery The effect 
of the flnt part of his epic on a reader without pre* 
eonceited theoncs is rather like that of slowly avakrn 
log into A new worlL There is Mime little while of 
trarelling thrt>u;,h strange twilit mosnUin liaunteil 
hy terrible and culoral suggmuiws uf the powers and 
fffees beyond that new worll and we erme into the 
lucid brilllanee of the story of Mgutd, not {n entire 
foigetfnloesi, and not In utter rukedneu, but Imiling 
the clouds of these glories and terrors. It seetni to us 
beyond question that this wu Momss Intention, and 
that the iwera would haTo lost inraleuW if it had been 
treated otberwbe 3 dr Maekail adduces in support of 
hfi tfow tin fact that Morris fouml It liesi to end With 
the death of Gndrun, while the saga writer goes p{t| 
leisly on *1111 tho story relapses into aomethlng of fu 
old horror and tavageij \\ e do not quite see the forro 
of Ihh SI an argument that Morris diseoscred b{in««U 
to be wrong about tho openiog. Tho most convincing 
proof of his real intention Is the fact (liat Morris does 
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not really end with the death of Giidiun She is 
meiely the last figure painted into the picture Theie 
IS an infinite distance behind her, a tiemendoiis vision 
of the universe and the forces at work in it With 
consummate art Morns has thrown this horizon around 
her, coriesponding to the horizon at the beginning 
of the poem, by means of the comparatively brief but 
extraoidinarily suggestive death-song of Gunnar which 
immediately precedes the death of Gudiun So that 
when she leapt away from the earth and the sea-waves 
swept over her, it is with more glonous things even 
than the “stars and sea- winds in her raiment” that 
the Night comes down upon the immeasurable deep 
that hides hei, and “the wealth of her bed, and the 
daj s that yet shall be ” 



CHAPTER vnr 


BOOULTBU-'TItE XttAtftS TOmOL OOTTRT— HKWB 
7I10U NOWHkrc 

A rsw months itfter the pubUeation of Stgwd the 
hfoms was offered the Oxford Profeasorahlp 
of Foetiy bat nfnaed ifc first on the gronnd that ho 
had doobts whether the profesaor of a wholly ineom- 
fflonieahle ait is not in a hdse position and secondly — 
coatndietuig httnceU somewbitt— on the gronnd that 
the IVofenonhip was merely an ornamental honoor 
Hu «rer Oxford had done its daty and it loonis a 
Lttle irreconcilable of Mr hrsAVafl to food the old 
sehoolboyish fend by his not very kind gibe at the snb* 
seqnent appointn'«nt of Hr 8bairjk 

In the meantlBK^ boworer Homs was busy fomiiog 
the Society for the Protedsm of ^e/ent BoUdings 
(the "Antiierape'^ and in aiding the “Eastern 
Qaestion Association with money and work His 
aetiTities m eonnoetiOQ with these noromciits led 
respeetirely to his later leetonng work nod his direct 
support of soeiahsm. To foUow oot all the ramifica 
t)ons of his public aetirittes at thu time would hardly 
fall within the scope of this volnme. Bat It is neeos- 
aoiy to point ont that his soeioliim was the slow, 
W 
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inevitable outcome of Ins artistic sincerity it was 
forced upon him as an artist by the conditions of 
modem life He did not approach it thiough a sense 
of pity for indmduals “Did you ever notice,” said 
Rossetti once, “that Top never gives a penny to a 
beggar ” Rossetti himself v as alv ays ready to empty 
his pockets for any immediate distiess in the streets 
Morris saw the matter on a larger scale, and from quite 
a different point of view , v c might almost say from an 
almost entirely artistic though ultimately not less 
sympathetic point of new Just as ho revolted against 
the ugliness of furniture and wall-papers in his earlier 
dajs, he revolted now against the ugliness of society 
He was infuriated alike with the yells of ruffianism 
and the shrieks of the filthy bye-lanes The brutal 
faces that passed him in the streets filled him with 
loathing It was only afterwards, by a reasoning 
process, that his sense of pity was roused to realise 
that 

It was my good luck only that bps put me on tins side 
of the vindow among delightful books and lovely works of 
art, and not on the other side, in the empty street, the 
drink-steeped liquoi -shops, the foul and degraded lodgings 
I know by my own leelings and desires what these men 
want, w'hat would have saved them from this lowest depth 
of sa^ngely employment which would fostei their self- 
respect and win the praise and sympathy of their fellows, 
and dwellings which they could come to with pleasure, 
surroundings w Inch w ould soothe and elevate them , reason- 
able labour, reasonable rest. There is only one thing that 
can give them this Art t 

So he said in an address, delivered in 1881, and on 
the same occasion he showed very stiikingly the con- 
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neetion of these thongfati ^th hu lore of the Middle 
Agee — 

I am jolt fnih from an oot of tho wi^ port of the 
conntiy near the end of the sarigable Tliame^ vhere within 
a reditu of fire milei an eome half a donn tinjr TQlage 
dinrehe^ one of which la a beantlfol work of art 

Then are the «o k« of the Thann ride co tmtt j hampUnc, 
aa jon wonld call ne— nothing grander than that If the 
aame aort of people wen to dealgn and bond them now 
thcj eonld not hmld anything better than the ordinary 
little jdain Koneonfonniat ehapela that one aeea eeaUered 
about new neighboorbooda Tl^ ia what they eorreapond 
with, not an arohiteet*derigned new Qolhle ehnreh. 

What we hare left ne of earlier art wna made hy the 
onhelped people. Neither will yon fail to lee that it waa 
mode inteUlgentlr and with pleainn. Time waa when 
« u/body that made anything made a work of art heaidea a 
naefnl pieoa of goode, and it gare them pleaann to make lb 

Home a eoMalnm, m bnef waa the goepel of 
the joy of bfe. A few xnutakes he made m detaila, 
chiefly with re^ud to the beat kinda of joy Bat 
with the elements of Morna^a looialiam it u hardly 
ponible for any one of intalbgenee to Hmagroe at tho 
preeont day Conaietently with the way in which he 
approached it, hii ao^ailam waa as mneh on behalf of 
the neh aa on hehalf of the poor How can it be 
otherwue^ he wrote, when to me aoeiety aeoma mere 
cannibatiiiTii nay wone^ is t, uwu so corrupt, so 
steeped m hypoen^ and lies, that one turns from one 
Btrntom of it to another with hopelov loathing. 

His diMaiiRfaetion with the soculuta was as martced 
as that which he felt with any other body One 
of the greatest fnends of bis Inter life tells me that 
at the rery time when Moms was in the thick of 
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the stiuggle, he often expiessed the private opinion 
to him that it was hettei left alone “AVe are artists, 
my deal fellow, and we had better be doing our 
own work” Probably he was strengthened m this 
opinion, without giving up one ]ot or tittle of his deeper 
socialism (dream -within dream as ever), by the fact that 
many socialists began to congregate about him whose 
socialism consisted only in the idea that Morns should 
share his money with them. His irreconcilabihty to any 
phase of the existing scheme of cmhsation, and even to 
socialism itself, is exquisitely typified in the extraordi- 
nary dialogue which took place between a magistrate and 
himself at the Thames Police Court 

Some socialists had been arrested for obstructing a 
public thoroughfare, and the magistrate sentenced one of 
them to two months’ hard labour There was a hubbub 
in the court, hisses and cnes of “ Shame ' ” Morns 
was present and joined in these, and, in the general 
hustling involved in the restoration of order, he was 
arrested and charged on the spot -with striking a police- 
man This IS the cunous and not altogether pleasing 
dialogue that followed, as reported by Mr Mackail 

Magistrate What are you ? 

Pnsoner I am an artist and a literary man, pretty well 
known, I think, throughout Europe 

Magistrate I suppose you did not intend to do this 1 

Piisonei I never struck him at all 

Magistrate "Well, I will let you go 

Pnsoner But I hai e not done anything 

Magistrate Well, you can stay if you like 

Pnsoner I don’t want to stay « 

He was discharged and left the court, ha-ving given 
the gadflies of the world an opportunity by his piece of 
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huty Mlf<ai8ertion, which w&a obvioutly of the sano 
neorotie ongin ai hia outbursts of temper 

Hu literary work falls into abeyance donug these 
years of storm and sin when he was founding the 
SodaUit League, appeanog at the Thames Police Court, 
editing tho Cooinmtnal However in 1887 he published 
a translation of the Odpuf which is perhaps not Homer 
but the nearest to him that we hat o eome in English 
verse tnmslstioa 

In 1886, he was playing a great part m the founding 
of the Arts and Crafts Society and Ruibn, the source 
of much in Moms a social and artutie theories, wrote 
thanking him for being tho only person who went 
straight to the aceumto point of the craftsman s ques- 
tion. How much good be added, might bo done by 
the eatabluhment of an exhibition anywhere, in which 
the Bight doing, instead of tho Clever dom^ of all that 
men know how to do, should be the test of acceptance;.'* 
Baff appeared in March 1886. It is 
a picture of Engluh coaety when the feudal sptom was 
coming to an end, and Morru eontrsata it with En^ish 
society at the present day <*lo*nng with a faint sugges- 
tion and vague hope of what it might yet eome to be. 
It hu been well said that it does not t^e mueh trouble 
to be a socialist now and it does not hnng with it now 
much saenfiee. But Morris both took and suffered 
trouble. He sacrificed money health, peaee, his beloved 
work, fau pasnon for beau^ in literatnre and art, to hia 
convietioii% and for nearly four years of unremitting 
toiL 'What the «>Kftngcd worll was to be he tried 
to paint m Ana fnm Nowhere, and by this time he was 
b^innhig to think it could only come through aome 
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Violent revolution sucli as he depicts in that hook The 
circulation of this volume, which in 1890 was published 
cheaply in paper covers, was very large It has been 
tianslated into all the chief European languages The 
great success of the book, despite its dreamlike pastoral 
atmospheie (an admirable corrective to the machine- 
made social systems of other modern Utopias), is one of 
the most hopeful signs for the progress of the higher 
sociahsm It would fee futile here to criticise Morris’s 
theories as to the ways and means of carrying on his 
communistic society The present generation has left 
them far behind , and so would Moms himself if he had 
lived to elaborate his ideas He could do no more at 
that early stage than suggest makeshift devices , and 
they must be taken as signposts, not as goals In one 
of his lectures, for instance, m answer to the question, 
“How will you sail a ship in a sociahst condition?” 
he answers “With a captain and mates and sailmg- 
master and engineer (if it be a steamer) and stokers, and 
so on Only there will be no firsts second, and third- 
class among the passengers , the sailors and stokers will 
be as well fed and lodged as the captain or passengers , 
and the captain and the stoker will have the same pay ” 
Now, as a signpost that is all very well, but some of 
the points in it could be knocked dowii like nmepins at 
the jjresent day If one wished to be nbald, for mstance, 
one might suggest that to make things perfectly equal 
between captam and stokers, the captain should do 
a little tread-mill exercise on the deck every evening, 
and should aftei wards be boiled for three-quarters ol a 
imnute in a large puddmg-cloth To make matters 
equal between the stokers (who are engaged upon their 
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vork) and the [w^wngen (wbo be on their hoh 
diiTi) we cumot think that food and lodging would 
suffice. There should be hfimmocka in the engine-room 
and fumaftes under the deck cham. UoreoTer the 
question of payment wonid not ansa at all in the com 
mumstie state which Moms desited and, as he expressly 
says that special gifts or talenta would not occnr to 
make things unequal m a state whore all men would be 
absolutely free to choose them own occupatione it is not 
obnons why so many men should prefer stoking to 
eaptamey for pioaumably there would still be only one 
captain to many stokers. But it is useless to enbase a 
system which, hterally tneans the substitutaon of death 
for life. Life itself depend thronghont the whole mu 
verse, just u musio or pamtmg depends, on grades and 
distinctions of notes and coloan. DusolnUon has no 
other meaning than that return to indifferent homo- 
geneity dust to the duat^ which is involred m many of 
Momss theonea. And he himself felt tbii^ mwirtiJ 
upon what he esUed vanety of hf^ and so continuslly 
found himself entangled m violent ooDtradietiona. Acin 
from Novhen happily does not depend on his theories 
any more than hli poetry depends upon single great 
lioea Here, as before, the beanty of the book is in its 
•tmosphere. But there n no more hopeleesly illogical 
book m the language. There u something of the mar 
vellously feminme method of The Defence of Qwuxtrt in 
it It marvellously luggesti the nght road, even while 
hopeleesly uuutrmdicting itself. And while the wnter is 
wrapping himsAlf np more and more desperately m his 
own tan^e of errois, he is able to cry out with passionate 
and perfect truth to the upholders of the present system 
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*' Kf v^'rlhi'li t \'>ii 0 Sirffdtu In * 

The niii\ot< nf some of lus T'topmn coni c piion*; r 
cvtraorfliinn He fill*; asUep in vinttr, arnl i«aVt=? to 
find iv)i onh ihvttlii. old dinjii Haimnn-mitli has di' 
appoared, Imt tint the h non m *inniincr Wt <annoi 
t ike tlm IS St ndiolisin or mere atcident It is the ten 
t\j)c of the f.illicics Mith «hnh tin hook al)Ound< 
Morris t\as a suinniei poci, and he <lid snhrointioudj 
abolish the ‘-o isons from Iih mu Amdia Tollouing 
upon this kind i>f fall ic\, mo note th it ulitictcr he j'ols 
M itli his piido ct t r\ one is it his ou n sen ice Thev arc 
on a jileasuic tiiji, tel when the\ come upon pcojilc 
engaged in uork, it is the uorkcis who arc dcluod in 
then tisks in order to jirctcnt the niO't tiithng dcli\s 
in t he pic istirc join nc} — such lu? a momcntirt dismount- 
ing from their tdiitlc Morris c\ vies this, of courac, 
by aholishiiig the distinction hetucenuork ind plcasuic, 
hut Ins method of doing so is not one that u oiild tend 
to encourage the othen He comp ucs the jolhU of the 
gang of road makers uith that of an "eight” of Oxford 
oarsmen , but if he ucie .i rouang m in, he uoulcl knou 
that c\cii oarsmen arc neicr particulurh anxious to ho 
“ held up ” b) punts or boat-loads of tnppers, and that 
their methods of lielpuig these last along might not he 
loud, but M onld certainh be deep The Utopia Mhorc 
a ’Varsity creu, coxed by a lightl3.ckad maiden, aiould 
" hold her all ” (in the tccluiital sense), help a picnic 
party out of their boats and politeh hand them their 
bottles and cold salmon np the bank, is pcrliaps the 
Mildest of all IMorris’s amiable dicams The mIioIc 
book IS pervaded bj'^ the same fallacious method of 
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treating a complex matter trhero two or moro partiea 
aro concerned as if it wora ntnplo and quite ono-sided. 
V e hexti pointed ont that this applies also to hu treat- 
ment of the hnman aflcetions. IIo reallj did not under 
stand tliom and indeed this Is the only waj to aecouut 
for the extraordinary loio stoiy of Dick and Clara in 
Acm /rroi ^otehere Theso two ennous creations of 
dreamland hare been living together and have two 
children. V whim of the lady s snddenl) makes her 
think sho might have dono hotter She abandons the 
man with whom ibo hat been hving and thoir two 
children, saei^Aang threo genuino affections to her own 
transient fancy U\ci with another for a short ttmn 
grows tire<l of that, and erentnally rotnms to Dick, the 
two children in tho meantime haring been eoDreniODtly 
left in somebody olsos charge. This is tho way in 
which Dick receiros her announcement that she wishea 
lure to take her back for the haymaku^ ill I 
notl Bid Dick, soraowbat hoiiterooaly And we will 
roansge to send you to bed iwetty turd erery night and 
you will look so beautiful with yonr neck allhronji, and 
your hands too and you under yonr gown as white as 
pnret, that you will get some of those strange discon 
tented whims ont of yonr head, my dear And ao 
these lim]ily organised creatures moon along through 
the story in a sensuons mist of completo selfishness, 
though the lady i whim " waa not eren JnsUfied by 
anr adrantago to herself it appears m the end. She 
eorahines disloyalty with idiocy so succettfully that we 
hal 0 little wonder at the in^e^tion that there was a 
danger of Dick de\ eloping a similar whim ” for another 
tliinli clad ladr immediately after the return of the 
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first But this blew over Surely, if ever la^s or, 
at the veiy least, “public opinion” were necessaiy, 
though It were only in the guise of running hnes, they 
would be necessary for ]ust such fcathei -headed, bubble- 
chasing infants as these 

The predominance which Morns gives throughout 
the book to the tiaiisient pleasure of the senses is the 
lock upon which the goodwill of many of the best kinds 
of thoughtful people must inevitabl}' split, when reading 
News f)om Nowhere Theie is not a single instance in 
the book wheie old age in a woman is tolemtcd We 
piesume that the old women in his Arcadia were all 
smothered when their fiist wrinlde appealed, since all 
the old men are sin rounded by beautiful young girls, 
always very lightly clad, and leady to kiss and have 
their smooth arms stioked and so forth Even the gang 
of load-menders had a bevy of lightly-clad damsels lying 
on the glass beside them in delicious attitudes It 
would be farcical if it were not for the high aims and 
glorious ideals which seem doomed to be hampered by 
this cancer in the thioat of socialism — this curse of a 
petty and ludicrously superficial tnfling ivith complex sex 
matteis, ivhich provides the enemies of progress with a 
weapon forged in the stiongest fires of human nature, 
a weapon far more innncible than the Wrath of Sigurd 
Morris’s error heie is pieciselj’^ that of which we have 
spoken before. Just as, without knowing it, he would 
abolish the seasons, and dissolve the orgamsation of a 
steamboat, so he would dissipate all the higher elabora- 
tions of hfe, its loyalties, its chivalries, its memones, its 
homes, into a homogeneous sensuous mist There could 
be no hell like it this world where hardly anything 
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mntten uj more, eoceept anperficial texae pl^rira 
when then u nothing to fight for no nght and no 
wrung no black and no irhite a ghttenng plain a 
world without form and Totdf beeann it la drawn m 
gold upon gold and yoa cannot even we ita ontlinea. 
Puvert/ la no more he taja, bat it la really wealth that 
18 no mon m hia Utopia. The neb, indeed would m 
many caiea be better off than they wen bofon bat the 
thief upon the croea would still be a wealthy man com 
pared with any m that new Amdi If Morria could 
have taken the “aub m erged poor of Vngland out of 
their hoyela, the lahonren out of their cottages, and the 
thread ban nuddle-^l^rsa oat of their pmched home- 
yillaa, if he ooold han aet them down under the eondi 
tiona of hia new woHd, among the golden gttrrea of that 
Sarttlf Pandm then woold have come a cry not 
oat of ignoimnce or lack of edoeataoo, bat oat of the 
deepest and most sacred well ipnnga of htiman 
natnn 

OIts buk th« Bsbyloa vh«n I vm bcni 

TIm Upt that gKpa glr* back, tba ^ tlut gmps, 

Ami Boln and blo^ and soffwwHng mni, 
Aneddyoffiereefkua -ndabo^ 

Hut mid tboM lajTltd haada o Lead find plica 
^ntb bi<r«ii balr eoriid lika bmkna of the Mt, 

Asd two «jm nt wo itnuigrly la tbs Cue 
That all tbinfi slu are Botbisg soddsalj 
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hall-bluhl’s return 

Morris himself, as m e have pointed out before, was not 
blind to the contradictions of his position It had been 
obvious from the first that his point of view was essenti- 
ally different from that of most socialists of Ins own 
day There is something veiy touching in the instinct 
which led him, towards the end of bis -nanderings 
through the changed world of Nowhere, to happen 
upon his own home — unchanged , to nander back into 
it, even against his will, and to draw that exquisite 
picture of Kelmscott Manor, as seen fiom fairyland 
itself by a stolen human child 

"We saw before us a bank of elm tiees, which told us of a 
house amidst them, though I looked in vain for the grey 
walls that I expected to see tbeie As w e went, the folk on 
the bank talked indeed, mingling then kind voices with the 
cuckoo's song, the sweet strong whistle of the blackbirds, 
and the ceaseless note of the corncrake as he crept through 
the long grass of the mowing-field ^ whence came waves of 
fragrance from the flowering cloi er amidst the ripe grass 

In a few minutes we had beached our craft * 
and mounting on the cart-road that ran along the river some 
feet above the water, I looked round about me The riier 
came down through a wide meadow on my left, which was 
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grey now with the npcned •eedlng gtaieee the glMtnlng 
water wm loet luoMntlj by a inrn of the bank. 

Almoat without tny will my feet mored on akng tho road 
they knew and again almoet without my will my band 
raieed the latdi of the door in the wall and we stood. The 

garden betnocu the wall end the boose wu redolent of the 
June flowers^ and the roses were tilling over one another with 
that dellelons sopenbrinA n^e of Mn 11 weU4ended gardens 
which at first st^i takes away all thought from the beholder 
Mve that of bean^ The bU VUrds wen tinging their 
loodest, the dorea were eootng on the roof ric]ge» the xooke in 
the high elm treee beyond were garrulous among the yonng 
learea, and the swifts wheeled whlnini^ abont the gablet. 
And Ae boose lUelf was a fit guardian for all tha beonty of 
thla heart of enmmer 

JFTtai vnf ye <mi into the vOdenm to ue^ hit henit 
•eema to ay and the aeswer cornea almoat fiercely 
with rarely something more than n anggeation of Hall 
blitbei diaoontent with the Land of the Ghttenng 
Flam 

Yei, friend, this la what I came oat for to see this many 
gabled old hooea hollt by the slniple eoontry folk of the 
long.past timo, regardlees all the tnrmoil that was going 
on in cities and vuurti^ is lorely still amidst all the 
which these latter days hare created and I do not wonder 
at our friends tending it earefoUy and making mneh of it 
It seems to me as if it had waited for these happy days, and 
held in it the gathered enunhs of bappinose of the confused 
and tnrholent post 

There^ at Kelms^ott Manor be eamo bock to hw 
beloved rmlmt of romance, with the ZTokw of the ITolfinge^ 
pablisbed in December 1888. In thu book wntten 
with prose for the ms n narrativo and rolling vorto for 
the purple paaaagea, he retarna to the epie world of 
Stffwd the Fblnng and holds np once moro, aa a poet 
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and artist, the gicat idc.ils of a jouthful state clo^e to 
the heart of iiatme In the Unoh of the Mounfnms he 
docs this e\en moic cficclnely The lo^c of natuic 
11 ells lip again m this talc , .md the cxrpiisitc desenp- 
tions of iiood and meadon, i alley and mountain, stream 
and fell, arc peihaps loiclici than anything from any 
other hand in our prose litciatiiic In Fchniar} of the 
same jear iias finished the Airastapcstij of the “Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” i\ Inch non hangs at Oxford in Exeter 
College Chapel, a inch memory of be.iut} for genciation 
after genciation of those that sit henoath it Moms’s 
oiin opinion of this piece of iiorh shoiis that the occasion 
lias one of those raie ones iihcn the artist himself is 
completely satisfied “Nothing hotter of the hind,” he 
said, “had oici been done, old or non ” It is not 
onl}^ of rare beaut}' in itself, iie maj add, but it is 
also the most perfect figure or symbol of Jlorns’s 
oiin art at its highest and best 'Wo shall touch 
upon this in the concluding chapter It is pleasant 
to think that this exquisite nork is the pride of Ins 
old College 

In the spring of that year he published The Slonj 
of the Ghiteung Phan, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all his prose romances In this, like a child turning 
home, he comes back completely and u hole-heartedly 
to the dreamland of his youth But theie is a deeper 
note in its yearning for the continuing city uhicli, uitli 
the Middle Ages for his form of style, ho ivas ever 
endeavouring to raise for himself aboi e the beatings of 
the steel}' sea of time The old refrain of The Earll^y 
Paradise bleaks out again u'lth even gi eater poignancy 
as, like shadowy premonitions huirying through his 
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mind, thoie threo itnoge vorld weni^ men type* of 
old age, eome nding through tho home of Hall-blithc, in 
GleveU&d'by 

Two of them were old and feeble, and the third wu dark 
and nd, and drooping of aapeet It teemed u if they had 
ndden far and fut, for their ipnia were blood/ and their 
horaaa ail aiweat 

Hall bHUie hailed them kindly and mid Te art war 
worn, and ma^ba ya hare to tida farther j to U^t down and 
eome into the boon and take bite end ■op.’* 

Then tpake tha oldert of the aldera in a h(^ piping Tolea 
and Bald 7oong man we thank tbee bni though tha 
dayi of the apnog^ide are waxing^ the honn of oor Urea are 
wi^Dg { nor may we ehide nnleas thoa cnnat truly tell ui 
that t£a n tha Land of the Glittering Plain and if that be 
to, then dday not, lead tu to &y lo^ and peihape ha will 

m frA u em tffit.* 

Bjeka he who wu aomewhat Um atrieken in yeua than 
the fat Thanks htTe thou t bttt we need Bomething mora 
than meat and drink, to wit the Lord of Llrlng Men* And 
oh I hot tha tune preaaua. 

Then tbiy all three cried aloud and nt 1 

** Ib thia the Land 1 la tbii the Land t 

8tiU, with n of hope that tbia might indeed be 
the land, Moma qmetly and iteadfly aupported the 
Haimnervuiith Bociahst 8ode^ carried on hu inereaa* 
ing bnahiam, and myented new labonn of lore for hnn 
■elf. The moat &mona of theae laat waa tho Kelmseott 
prhting-preaa. 

“ I wiah I had been a printer from my mother a womb," 
he aayi, with chacneteruuc fierconcaa. The fint book 
printed waa hii own Story of Qlxltermy Plow the 
•Asmid. Poem* ly tte JTay (1891) and the grcateet 
aehieyement of the pn -w, tie Eelmicott Chancer hia 
work of love for hia great deed maater hla niaator atHl, 
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Mas beginning to tiUo shape in liis mind The glorious 
boobfi tinned out fioni Ins press wore a soincc of noiir- 
cc.ising dcliglit to him, and he gaic them ana) as 
generous!) to Ins fiierids .is if the) .nil milted liird in 
the hnd of /nun Koirlmc Tlic Cliuiiccr nas foi 
fne )Ciis in piojcct, and for three )e.irs in propiration 
The punting octnpitd .i %car and nine months It con 
tallied eight) -SCI tn pictures h) Dm no .TonC'^, .i full pige 
noodcut title, fourteen huge holder^, eighteen holders 
foi the jncturcs, .ind mun ornamented initial noids 
and letters tlc‘'igncd h) Morris himself Ills onn cop) 
of tlic hook is non m the hbmn of I'ACtcr College, 
0\foul The Kclmsjcott Ch.uicer nas Ins h^t noik 
Bcfoi c Its conclusion he n is mamfcstl) f.iihng in strength, 
and Ins aiixiet) to get the hook Imished n.is a pathetic 
sign tli.it he n.is not inmn.irc of the shortness of the 
time Uut icmaiucd A Msitor, looking o\ei the sheets 
on his table one d.i) , i cm.u ked on the gre iter beaut) 
of those ni the second pait ^lorris nnmcdiattl) c\- 
clnimecl, “ Non don’t ) ou go ® i) nig that to Bin iic .Tones, 
01 he’ll he n. anting to do the first pirt o\cr ag.un , and 
the norst of that nould be, that he’d n.int to do all the 
rest os or again, hec.uiso the other nould he ^o much 
better, .and then no should ne\ei get done'” 

Some time .aftei the death of Tennyson in 1892, 
Moms nas sounded by a membci of Mr Gladstone’s 
C.ahinct as to nhethcr he nould accept the Lnuicatcslnp 
in the event of its being ollcied to him “He nas 
frankly pleased,” sa) s j\Ii Mackail, “ that lie had been 
thought of,” hut his -Mens did not peimit him £o 
accept the offer Tins “ n as not the 1 ind ” 

In 189G ho nas ordcicd a sea voyage, and nas taken 
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to look onco moie on the oil hilN wlikh the tyt* 
of the ohl men looked on when Iher did their be«t 
agaInU the ^^el^[1 On the fth of PrittcralxT aft^'r 
hh retom he dictated the la t doten line* of The 
^wn/t/nni Ft t ]In fear of death had a| pairntlr left 
him, liut he dc ir«<l rcry much to lire da t t^fore he 
died hfr \reo1d DolneUeh Lronght a \ nr of ^rginali 
to Ke1m«ectt lion e and pUycl to him rercfal piccea of 
the older mu !e vhteh he lote<1 1 j Ijigh h (nmpn<em 
of the nxteenth centurr The voim of the dead were 
calling to him ont of hia harena of re l ami onl of hi* 
beloved put ^At the <^mng |hnifte aav* Mr 
Mackalh ** he 1 roke Into a err of jnj ami after th tirn 
idrcci bod been leiteatetl at ht« rr<ine(t, ua* *o derpt)* 
stirred that he eoald not li«‘ar to hear anr more 

With a wonderful <ld I «>k lie<ii|e him a tit ft 
Tfutn/i ft / o' rf j contaimnp an on^nrpa •e»l 
wraith and beauty of omaraeut and me ihou«and ami 
thirty four pictarra, he |ia •rd hit U«i dara in hit ohl 
happy world, lie itoo>l mee more amid i the annw 
ouLtfde tho e medirral loweri and niieQr>| while like 
the cry of the riipnalt which broke him down the 
wonderful old carol noat«<l into the |aire cni 1 night 

Vttmi U fj • «fw»B * fnjit 
Ktflg jM»{t)i«rro«B «t rH. 

Hat Je«B« fre«n«a»i1um 
Tlitl 111 op all U<1. 

n-e I ryi II. 

On the 3nl of Ociolicr 109C he d)c«l 
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CHAPTEE X 

CONCLUSION 

It is early yet to attempt to settle Morris’s place among 
the poets, but certainly it is by his poetry that he will 
be chiefly remembered His literary work is bewilder- 
ing in its Balzacian quantity , and there is perhaps no 
poet whose work is so marvellously sustained in quality 
The very worst of his wntings bears upon it the un- 
mistakable hall-mark of the artist, the poorest of his 
singing-robes will have some gold feather clinging to 
It that shows what paradisal floor it lately swept In 
his early days, if the work be sometimes crude, it is 
with the interesting crudity of the infancy of art itself 
If it IS unconsciously humorous, it is with the uncon- 
scious humour of an “ Anglo Saxon attitude,” or the 
stiff figures on a Bayeux tapestry Moms was a 
cunously complete world of art in himself, and under- 
went a separate evolution Dependent as his work 
seemed upon the past, he seemed also to begin every- 
thing anew, from poetry to woodcuts, from church- 
windowa to wall-paper And in regarding any portion 
of his work we always feel that it has an interest 
beyond itself, as being part of some great natural 
process or renascence, like the Spring 
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It It with this feeling of the nnit^ nod continuity of 
hit woric that wo mav go Inin tntne littio Tillage church 
and he rarprlted hy a nnlden glow of colour from two 
or three of tho timplcct windowt dctignc<l 1 y Dnme- 
Jonet and execQt«<1 Inr M illtata Morri*. They ma^ 
not 1»o tery completely repre«entath e of tho two greet 
orticts hut from the glonont feather of Iteauty dropped 
there we know the wingt of the angcL It in with the 
tame feeling of unity that wo trace hit j at from 
Woodford Hall to Kelmtcott Manor or from that 
walled garden, with aearlci brieki and old grey tione 
in ita walK nrer which rt<l apples thone at the right 
time of the year to the homo of Hall hlitbo m (1ere> 
land hy-Uie*Sea. He extended the Iwundaries of hit 
world hat he nerer *hifte<l its centre. Moodford 
Hall, with tho aeenti of the May tkle in ita garden, 
wan at the liaek of oil hit worka. It thruit itJ>elf 
up through hit theonea liko tho hoaghn of the Uron 
•lock through the ball of the Nihlnnga. More perhaps 
than any oilier Kngliih poet, and In moro than one 
aentc 3torrii giTci exprevlon to that emotion winch 
Tennyson called Uie potilon of the putt Hit own 
explanation of thii fu the eixteenth chapter of Atm 
fnm \mchere is futereiiting 

**Are we not good enoogh to paint euryclTcst IlowhU 
that we find tli« dreadfnl Uraes of Uie put to intemting to 
u»>-Id pictares and poetry 1 

M cl] aid Dick curdy it i but natnral to like tlic«a 
things ctrange Init u when w« wcm children, at [ aid 
Joit BOW we ufri to pretend to be tonmd^ in ineh^ind 
meh a place.** 

Thou bait hit It, Dick It it the childlike port of ua 
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that produces works of iinagmation "When we arc children 
time passes so slow with us that we seem to have lime for 
everything ” 

He sighed, and then smiled and said “At least let us 
rejoice that w e have got hack our childhood again ” 

In ^loriis this passion of the past is intense to the 
point of pain It appears under many disguises His 
Utopia of the past (for that is what it was, though 
he projected it into the future) was in many of its 
aspects hardly more than a lyrical cry for his oivn 
dead days His tales of the Middle Ages are, as it 
were, remembered from a past of nearer date — a past 
in wdiich he had himself lived Woodford Hall was the 
nucleus of that “ shadoivy isle of bliss ” which he was 
e^er afterwards stining to build — for himself and for 
others — midmost the beatings of the w'orld’s bitter and 
steely sea At Kelmscott ^lanor or on a tub at 
Hammei smith that was his only stnfe — to realise Tlie 
Eaiilily Paiadxsc That we are justified in attempting 
to bring out these inner and almost subconscious 
meanings of his work is proved by a cunous remark 
which in a moment of instinctive insight he actually 
made about The Eaiihly Faiadise “ The title is the 
best part of it,” he said, “and wnll have a meaning 
for men when the rest is forgotten ” The remark 
puzzled his hearers, but its origin is clear He felt 
that in the title a reconciliation was achieved between 
those things which in his work only seemed to lead him 
into self-contradictions He thought that the sights 
and sounds and scents of the immediate May-time were 
all that he desired , and yet these, ivith the youth that 
seemed necessary to complete them, were ever passing 
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axray And yet again, whan he imagined his immortal 
golden grorea, he was filled with the discontent of Hall 
blithe in the Land of the Glittering PlaUL The 00)7 
phllosophieal ntterasee he erer made about the matter 
was pnebcally to the effect that perhaps ehango and 
death were ne<‘4>«ir7 or there would be no good stones. 
Ye^ like a ship t'* king between these two opposites, he 
did oontmnously keep to his right course^ and even with 
out knowing h he did show the necw^Ity for the ultimate 
recoTinflfation implied In his title, Thi EaHUjf PandM. 

Tbs wagetofslnU death t if the wa^ of Tiitite be dwt, 

Tt onld ihe have beut to endora for the life of the vonn anl the fly f 
She deeirei no Isles of tbs blest, bo quiet s«ts of tbs Jnst, 

To Test in s golden groro, o to boslt hi a MinuBtr ikj j 
Giro ber the vsgos of gobg a sad not to dleu 

So said Tennyson in hia direct fashion and so said 
Moms also in his own way ^Vben he was brought 
face to face with the fact tbit he could not inskn 
quKk-comiag death a little thing, or bnng apun the 
pleasure of post yean,* be turned instioctivelj to 
meditnvnlum as a perminent and definite form of style, 
beyond the rosch of change, whereby ho might embody 
what he loved and raise it above the beatings of that 
bitter sea. Eis meduBval nn does not actually come 
nearer to the real life of the Middle Ages than does 
the unaffectedly modem ipeeeb of Tonurions IdjUs. 
Womens necks m the Middle Ages were not really 
longer or their feet thinner than they are to^y Moms 
did adopt a eonvention for himself which will, finally 
give him a lower though not leas secure, plsoe than that 
of Tennyson in the roll of great poets. Tennyson 
did attempt and oohieve the harder task, in grappling 
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directly i\ith the intellectual problems of his o«n 
gcncmtion That our own generation has in some 
w.i}s outgiown those problems docs not alter the fact 
that hereafter Tcnn3son will inetiUblj' bo regarded 
as the broadest and fullest \oice of his own ccntui\ 
The cicator of the Xuithnn lannei and the “fit-f.iccd 
curate Edw ard Bull ” is undoubtcdl) , among other things, 
the Chaucci of his ow n centur}’’, no matter how tired of 
that centur}' we ml^ ha\c grown foi the present Tiic 
poets who iinmcdi.it el} followed him had then owmgieat 
qiuhtics, but oscajicd his dominance onl\ b} j'lclding the 
modern English langu.agc to him, and b} speaking in 
tongues of then own invention ^Vhatc^cr his faults 
may be, no matter how* “ old-fashioned ” he m ly be (the 
first epithet of the real Phihstia), Tennyson, m w riting 
such l3rics as JJicak, hcal^ hreaf, or some of the sections 
of In Mcmoriam, h.ul thocom.igc of direct, sincere feeling 
and language This is oln lousl} imperilled b} the moi c 
conscious artisti}' of the ne\t generation, b} the aaiious 
altai -lights .iiid stained w iiidow s of language or the poh - 
syllabic penultimates that Rossetti lo^cd, for instance, 
as ivell as b}' the “w.ators wan” and “garments thin” 
of the tongue of IMoiris Theie is not the slightest 
doubt that it is c.isiei to wiitc as those poets wrote than 
as Wordsw oith, Tenn} son, oi Brow ning It is plain that 
Morns felt this case when he decl.aicd that “inspiiation ” 
was a myth, and that all art was a matter of mere 
craftsmanship No temporaiy reaction oi disregard of 
litcinr}’^ liistoiy and oiigins, no pseudo intellectual snob- 
ber}"^, even of the moic paulonable kind which foigets 
the old story of the super loi Msioii of dwarfs on the 
shoulders of giants, none of these things can alter the 
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fut trhioh has alreadj been decided by the greater 
worid( the world that decided on a still larger scale about 
the position of Rhulrespeare. Tennyson is secure of 
his great chapter in all modem histones of our litem 
tnre, or the histones themselTos iroold be worthless 
Tennyson, with his Hay*qneen, his country parsons, his 
farmers and cobblers, his lotos^ters and (£nones, his 
majeetio chant of our roo^ island story hu eA4iiitite 
truth to nature, his honourable Inodi^ his Yeigilian 
perfection of language and of form Tennyson, the Tolce 
of a century a awakening to the wonders of science and 
the wonder that yet should be Tennyson, standing a 
tower of atrongth, four-aquan to all the winds that blew 
erect, while the faiths and creeds of eighteen hundred 
years uuuihled around him into the godless deep 
Tennyson the roice of tho agony of donbta and 
tragic dilemmas that we hare loigotten, reigns in 
his great lovable aimpliaty and real kinglineu of 
soul, supreme upon the throne of Engbsh pootr} in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century His treat- 
ment of landscape alone would give him this place, the 
in**ter poet of that England os Turner wos the master 
painter The opening pictures of (Erme and the Loto»- 
EaUn hare only to be compared carefully with the 
work of any other modem poot to esfabliih thia In 
one you may get a mom sensuous chord of colour in 
another a more fiery cloud of passion. You may got 
one-line or two-line pictures of one separate feature or 
another in sea or sky or plain. The rest will almost 
arrays be half organised chaotaci or kBlmdoscopia 
Then turn to Tennyson. Petail by detail in an nn 
matched logical and natural order the lund pictures 
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use, the hills and clouds take shape and flon into form 
by one and the same natmal law, “the snimming 
vapour slopes athwart tlie glen, puts forth an ai m and 
creeps from pine to pine,” and is “blonn upon the 
canvas ” And one may search the n ide n orld of poets 
m vain for anything like that certainty of vision, that 
natural and lne^^table progression, that surenoss of 
touch and comiileteness of conception But this does 
not in any va}' detract from the great genius of Moms 
Morris turned to the Middle Ages not as a mere aisthete 
seeking an anodyne, not as an ajsthetic scholar composing 
skilful evercises, but as a child turns to faiiyland It was 
his on n method of remonng what he loved out of space 
and time in order to view it in the light of Eternity 
Ho deliberately adopted the contention that made 
Troy a belfned ton n like Bruges or Chartres, because 
he felt that this, too, was a method of defying time, 
and that he had thus in some strange way the power 
of building himself a continuing city He felt an 
altogether modem pleasure in the anachronism, a little 
shock of delight as he brought the facts of histoiy into 
collision and resolved the resultant discord into harmony 
by a deeper note He felt a peculiarly modem pleasure 
as his fabled cities rose to music, and the Trojan princes 
rode out to tilt like the knights of Fioissart, or leaned 
out across the moat of Woodford Hall to see 

the carp and tench, , 

In spite of arblasts and potrante, _ 

Snek at the floating libcs all day long 

And while this pleasure separates him from Chaucer 
on the one hand, there is a depth of sincere feeling, a 
passionate desire, a reality of self-expression in all his 
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vork ▼hieh differentiates it entirely from that of the 
perrerso and paradoxical (esthetes vbo follovcd him. 
It U this that lifts his vorl^ nnt in great single tlioaghts 
or passages, hut in Its whole wistful atmosphere, to the 
loTcl of Iitgh poetry It is filled with the light of that 
Eternity wliieh his lower **scalo of valnes seemed to 
proent him from seeing that he was always snb- 
conseionsly attempting to fathom. It is an nlUmate 
and ahsolnte rceonefltation that ho seeks in hu tbeo* 
rotieal Utopias and m his poetical farlkiy Jaradtses. 
Ills sonalitm and his art an nnited in one pm} cr as are 
the erics — Thif tall be done on tnrfk and Girr vs fku day 
our dady bread First and last, art is religion and 
NIorrus art rightly laelnded soonlism Tliera is no 
roo a m it for predouiy no room in it for anything 
hot the Eternal Pootn itself has no other moaning or 
aim than that reooneflution which is implied in the 
Utle of Tie £artily J\iradise tliat suffusion of common 
things with the light that never was on sea or bnd. 
Sromss iniUneUie shnnklng from on} Bttemi>t to tell 
of " the things whereof man knowetb nought was not 
a sign of blindnesa lie dnng to definite form, knowmg 
that othenriM his art would bo drowned m infinity lie 
was content to bo os a liUle child in those matters and, 
indeed, his artistic energies are most perfectly figured by 
that exquisite tapestry of the three kings kneeling before 
the Cbrist-ehild with their gifts of gold and franldneonse 
and myrrh In tho one poem — Lon is Enough — wherein 
he does venture to lose himself in light there are many 
remarkable attempt! to bnng back to us the gospel of 
what he had seen boyond earths bourne. Love eomes 
before the curtain first as a mak^r of images, then as a 
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maker of pictiucrl cloths, then Mith a cup of hittci 
drink and Ins liands hlood)', then as a pilgiim, and 
lastU ^Mthaclo^\n and a pilm-hnnch “I^a^o fnth, 
and cla^c and snfTcr,” he cues “«iiid .ill )c the m.an} 
mansions of m3 hon&c shall see ” 

1 1 ir not, I •!-i\ nfiiiii , li>lip\c it true 
Tlmt not ns nion mete slmll I niexsnre 3 on 

■\Vlmt sieiti, nliat <.ign, ictn, that <^0 it is? 

The ‘Sign of Tarth, its sorrow nml its hli^s 
■\Vn\ing mill waning, steadfastin ss niul ilnngc , 

Too full of life tint 1 shonlil think it strange 
Though ilcath hnng over it , lo'i sure to du 
But I mu s> deim its n nn rcctifm mgh 

“Fear not,” is Morris’s last word on the matter, for 
^vho shall sa} how soon the da} will come “that 
sw allow cth lip the sea”, .and the ransomed of Loic 
shall return with their mcmoncs oicr fresh and gieen, 
to dw ell in that house of mani m.ansions 

And if the while ye toiled and sorrowed most, 

Tlie sound of j our lamenting scoincd nil lost, 

And from mj Innd no answer came ngain. 

It was because of that loiir care and pain 
A house was building, and jour bitter sigbs 
Came liitbcr ns toil liclpiiig melodies. 

And in the mortar of our gem bmlt wall 
Your tears were mingled mid the nso and fall 
Of golden trowcU tinkling in the liands 
Of builders gathered wide from all the lands — 

Is the house finished ? Nnj , come hclji to bmld 

And for the biiildeis on this earth his message is, in 
its owui form, at one with the cr} of all the prophets 
and seers , 

Loi 0 is enough ho ye who seek saa ing, 

Go no further , come lutlier , there have been who have found it 
And these know the House of Fulfilment of Craamg , 

These know the Cup witlf the roses around it , 
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TImm koev tb* 'Worlds Wooad and tie l«lin that bath 
bound It 

Crj oat, the World bfcdetb not Lore lead bi home 

0 bearken the norda of hte roiee of cempa khm 

CenM eling reired aboot toe jro fait! fol who tlekea 
Ortbeamj uTCft and Uie werhl a paaslag faabioo I 
Ae tbe tain la mid raoralng jonr trenbln iball thleken 
Bnt sorelj wltfalo joo afKae 0«lbead dot! qakkea 
As jro erf to me beedisg, atal leading f oo home 

What M all thu bat ths gold and frankincense and 
myrrh of hU three kings 1 In erery lino that Morris 
wrote be was helping on eartli to bmld that distant 
continning C^ty whoso flnt foundation was jasper the 
second npphiro, the third a chalcedony the foarth an 
emerald. There was no preciosity in bis choice of 
the Middlo Agos as his form of style. He turned to 
them as world weary men tarn to their own childhood 
knowing perhaps that except os a little child in glitter 
ing onnonr ho cnold not enter into hU Kingdom of 
Hearen Hu abiding city wu not and no\ er conld be 
here. Hii work u sulthsed with the eternal light of 
that Tision of an olumatoly roeoncilcd and ransomed 
world to which Shelley attained and Keats was climbing 
when he mannared Beauty » truth, truth beauty t 
— the noon shadowed forth in sign and symbol by all 
the prophets of all the ages the nnconquorable and 
inriolable hope of mankind, that tlio desert and sohtary 
place shall at last break into sroging, ami the wilderness 
blossom as the ros^ and sorrow and sighing fleo away 
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